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given to the Liverpool Architectural Society 
and the Liverpool School of Architecture. 
It makes no pretence to be an exhaustive statement 
of the subject, but perhaps its obvious incomplete- 


"Te following Paper is a résumé of two talks 


ness may suggest fields of study for others. ‘There 
is too little method and too little co-ordination in 
the work of students going abroad ; much time is 
wasted, and frequently little of value is added to 
the fund of common knowledge, whereas a small 
band of enthusiasts might record with completeness 
the works of some comparatively unknown man or 
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locality, if greater forethought and co-operation 
were exercised. In this instance information 
gleaned on a summer holiday at Montepulciano 
was supplemented by data obtained on previous 
visits to Italy. By limiting the objective new 
ground may be covered, and gaps in our knowledge 
filled, even when the time available is limited, but 
the value of such research must, however, depend 
largely on work done before and after such an ex- 
pedition. Much remains to be done in the re- 
cording of the works of the Renaissance architects, 
particularly in the outlying towns: archives and 
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libraries should be explored, and careful measured 
drawings and full-size mouldings made of work 
attributed to certain men, so that by comparison 
with authentic work and the drawings of others a 
definite authorship may be proved. It is much 
to be hoped that the Architectural Association 
Sketchbook may shortly continue its former use- 
fulness. 

No phase of art can be really appreciated or 
criticised without a careful study of the age which 
produced it, and the searcher for hard facts must 
bear with digressions on the clients for whom the 
buildings were erected, and the life that was led in 
Cinquecento Italy. 


GIULIANO GIAMBERTI DA SAN GALLO 
[1445-1516] 

Francesco di Paolo Giamberti was an architect 
who was much employed by Cosimo dei Medici. 
He came of an old Florentine family, but little is 
known of his werk. Vasari tells us that he had two 
sons, Giuliano, born the vear before Brunelleschi 
died, and Antonio, both of whom he apprenticed 
to Francione, a well-known Florentine joiner, for 
their architect father wished them to have a training 
in the building trade, and not, as had been cus- 
tomary, in the goldsmith’s bofiega, with crafts- 
manship, sculpture, and painting as the starting- 
point of artistic education. Giuliano soon proved 
himself a master in everything appertaining to 
woodwork, including intarsia and model-making, 
and he attracted the attention of Lorenzo dei 
Medici. 

It happened that Il Magnifico wanted an in- 


genious person to take control of the defences of 
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Castellina, which was threatened by the Duke o} 
Calabria, and he sent the young Giuliano, for it must 
be remembered that the architects and artists «| 
those days looked upon everything relating to 
military engineering as a natural and legitimate 
branch of their practice. The designing of a 
fortezza was as welcome an undertaking as the con- 
struction of a church, for in those happy days there 
was no hard-and-fast distinction between “ archi- 
tecture’ and “ building.””’ The Peruzzi bastion 
at Siena ranks with his Casa Pollini as a work ot 
art, and Leonardo da Vinci did not consider the 
laying of a water pipe beneath his dignity. The 
great Pozzo or well of S. Pancrazio which Antonio 
the Younger built at Orvieto was looked upon as a 
masterpiece of ingenuity and beauty, but in thes« 
days it would have been handed over to the borough 
Scene painting and street decorations, 
golden platters and inlaid viols, the removal of 
colossal statues and raising of antique obelisks, 
exercised the ingenuity and thought of the artistic 
of the Renaissance. 


engineer. 


“lions ”’ 

So the young Giuliano first came to the fore at 
the siege of Castellina, in the service of Lorenzo 
dei Medici. He put the town in a state of defence, 
and then turned his attention to the artillery, which 
he found in a parlous state. ‘There were many 
accidents daily, the gunners were impotent through 
fear of their own weapons, and Giamberti assumed 
control, and brought that branch of the service 
into such a state of formidable efficiency that the 
army of the Duke came to terms and departed. 
Thus Giuliano won great favour with his illustrious 
patron. 

Those of us who feel that our war service has 
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been a handicap to our careers as architects may 
«ther consolation from the fact that the artists of 
the Cinquecento took their full share in the vicissi- 
tudes of active service, and that their art did not 
suffer. But they were pleasanter wars, rather in 
the nature of a pageant or a field-day, and, in com- 
narison with the modern battle, casualties were 
ridiculously few,* and were in fact resented by both 
sides as rather ungentlemanly. Paolo Uccello in 
his pictures of the battles of S. Egidiof and 
Gualfonda has preserved for us, in his quaint 
and forceful style, the pageantry of Renais- 
sance fighting, the gorgeous armour, the gay 
caparison of chargers, the decorative banners 
fluttering in the breeze. 

Still, it was not all a glorious holiday. Giu- 
liano was held a prisoner of war by the Pisars 
for six months, but not long after his release 
he got even with them byconstructing a bridge 
of boats that cut off supplies from coming up 
the Arno, and caused capitulation. The Pisan 
prisoners were then forced to work on the 
great fortress of Poggio Imperiale, near Pog- 
gibonsi, which Giuliano began and Antonio 
completed for Lorenzo and the State of 
Florence. Giuliano also executed, at great 
speed, a fortress at the S. Marco gate at Pisa 
that was considered a masterpiece in the Doric 
style, 

These facts will suffice to show that he was 
a man of actionand resource. But little of his 


military work survives, and we must turn to é 


his more strictly architectural performances. 

His first building of note seems to have been 
the villa which Il Magnifico loved best of all 
his country houses, Poggio a Caiano,{ which 
he won in competition in 1480, beating his 
old master Francione. It has a superb position 
between Florence and Prato, where the Pis- 
tojan Apennines rise up from the plain, and 
commands beautiful views of the Tuscan 
mountains from the terrace which surrounds 
it.§ There is little distinction in its simple 
astylar fagade, except for a graceful loggia with 
a fine della Robbia frieze surmounted by an over- 
heavy and rather meaningless applied pediment. 
The barrel ceiling of this loggia is very rich, and 
is the prototype of the vestibule to the sacristy 


* Chronicles of Perugia, 1492-1503. Matarazzo. Dent, 1905. 

+ In the National Gallery. 

{ Guy Lowell, Smaller Italian Villas and Farmhouses. New 
York, 1916. Plate 68. 

§ Florentine Villas. Janet Ross. London, 1go1. 


of Sto. Spirito in Florence. The great salone, 
163 feet by 68 feet by 65 feet high, excited the ut- 
most admiration, and was termed by Vasari “‘ la 
piu. bella sala del mondo,” and it was over the 
building of the ceiling of this hall that Giuliano 
showed his independent spirit. Lorenzo expressed 
anxiety about the span of the barrel vault which his 
architect proposed to throw over the salone ; “*, but 
Giuliano,” says Vasari, ‘“‘ who was building his 





GIULIANO DA SAN GALLO* 


own house in Florence at the time, vaulted his hall 
in this fashion to hearten Lorenzo.” ‘The fine 
external flight of steps was the work of Stefano 
d’Ugolino da Siena. ‘This villa led to anumber of 
commissions for Lorenzo, some of which were 
never finished owing to his death, and some of 
which have since been pulled down. Il Magnifico 
nicknamed Giuliano Giamberti ‘“ da San Gallo,” 
* From block kindly lent by Technical Journals, Ltd. 
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after a building he was carrying out near the San __ gifts of money on the art ambassador, who refuse: 















Gallo gate at Florence. them, with considerable dignity, and took back 
An admirable form of diplomacy in those days some fine antiques instead, which he presented to 
was the sending of a favourite architect to some Lorenzo on his return. No wonder he got more 
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From a Drawing by Mr. A. G. Henderson 








Reproduced from the Architectural Association Sketchbook, 1910 


neighbouring prince, with a model of a palace. work. He was also sent to the Duke of Milan, 
Giuliano’s first mission of the sort was for Lorenzo when Leonardo was working at the court on the 
to the Duke of Calabria at Naples, where his design great equestrian statue that was so lamentably 
met with such approval that the Duke showered destroyed, and later he went for Cardinal della 
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kovere to the King of France at Lyons, with yet 
another palace model. It would therefore appear 
that the architect of fashion and renown had a good 
time, being royally entertained, gaining a European 
reputation, and journeying up and down in luxury 
and comfort—a welcome change from the monotony 
of practice. 

Giuliano’s principal contribution to palace archi- 
tecture was the Palazzo Gondi* at Florence, built 
about 1490 for Giuliano Gondi, a rich merchant 
whom he had met on his visit to Naples. It is of 
the same school as the Riccardi and Strozzi palaces ; 
in fact, he is said to have had a share in the design 
of the latter, with Benedetto da Majano and Il 
Cronaca. ‘The Gondif is a rusticated astylar 
fagade crowned by a cornicione, but it was never 
finished, as the elevation clearly shows. It has the 
customary cortile, with a rich and unusual open 
stair, and there is a fine anteroom and chimneypiece 
on the piano nobile. Altogether the Gondi is an 
average production of the period. Some attribute 
to him the authorship of the charming little Palazzo 
Antinori, also in his native city, though it is more 
generally supposed to be by Baccio d’Agnolo. 

In Vasari’s life of Baccio we read that his work- 
shop was a favourite place for the artists of the day 
to assemble. ‘‘ Here, especially in winter, remark- 
able discussions and important disputes took place. 
The principal figure at these reunions was Raphael, 
then a young man, and after him came Andrea San- 
sovino, Filippino, Majano, Cronaca, Antonio and 
Giuliano Sangalli, Granaccio, and, on rare occa- 
sions, Michelangelo, with many Florentine youths 
and foreigners.” There was no lack of stimulating 
companionship. Giuliano sat as joint assessor with 
Leonardo, Michelangelo and Baccio d’Agnolo on 
the designs of the Great Hall of the Signoria at 
Florence, which was carried out by II Cronaca. 

The death of Lorenzo il Magnifico was a great 
blow to Giuliano, but he soon found plenty to do 
outside his native Florence. In 1494-7 he built the 
little church of Sta. Maria delle Carceri at Prato, 
one of the most exquisite productions of ecclesias- 
tical architecture of the first Florentine phase of 
Renaissance art. It is his most successful building, 
and the prototype of S. Biagio at Montepulciano, 


his brother Antonio’s masterpiece. In plan it is a 

* Architecture Toscane. Montigny et Famin. Paris, 1875. 
Plates 51-55. 

+ Palast-Architektur-Toscana. 
Plates 80, 81, 82. 

{ A.A. Sketchbook, 1909. Plate 56. 


Raschdorff. Berlin, 1888. 
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Greek cross. Externally it is faced with marble and 
well-designed pilasters, and the dome does not show 
as such. Internally the expression is of the type of 
the Pazzi chapel, the old sacristy of S. Lorenzo, and 
the sacristy of Sto. Spirito,* which Giuliano 
built in collaboration with Il Cronaca. The dome 
is constructed with ribs, the four barrel vaults of the 
cross are coffered in octagons, and the frieze is by 
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SasseTTI TOMB, STA. TRINITA, FLORENCE 


Andrea della Robbia. It possesses all the delicacy 
and lightness of the best buildings of its day. 

From Prato Giuliano journeyed “‘ with his mas- 
ters, builders and stonecutters ”’ to Loreto, for it 
was the custom of the architect to take his own 
trained men with him from job to job.t 

Giuliano had a difficult task at Loreto, where he 
completed the famous Pilgrim Church of the Casa 
Santa, which Giuliano da Majano had begun, and 
which the younger Antonio afterwards decorated 
and repaired. He is said to have designed the cathe- 
dral at Cortona, which was rebuilt at a later date. 


* A.A. Sketchbook, 1912. Plates 43, 45. 
+ Durm V, p. 417. 
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In Sta. Trinita at Florence he carried out the beau- 
tiful tombs in the Capella de’ Sassetti, with the sar- 
cophagus decorated with beasts’ skulls like those on 
the tomb of S. Caecilia Metella, a fact which re- 
minds us of his great reputation as an archeologist. 
The forecourt cloister of Sta. Maria Maddalena dei 
Pazzi, also at Florence, has capitals copied from an 
antique example found at Fiesole.* 

\lexander VI, the Borgia Pope, commissioned 
Giuliano to put a new ceiling over the nave of the 
great basilica of Sta. Maria Rome 
[1493-8].7 It was no easy task, span was 


37 feet and the length 279 feet ; 


\Iageiore in 
for the 
but his training 
in acarpenter’s shop stood Giuliano in good stead. 
It is a masterly production. Coupled principals, 
bolted together, span the nave at twelve-foot inter- 
vals, the trusses being combination king and queen 
posts, with the great lacunaria suspended from 
them. The ceiling consists of a simple repetition 
of rectangular coffers, in keeping with the rhythm 
of the long file of columns below, but it is as rich as 
applied ornament can make it, with the Borgia arms 
occasionally introduced as special points of interest. 
This superb ceiling should be seen at 3enedic- 
tion” on Christmas Day, when the crowded ba- 
silica 1s a blaze of candles that illumine the ancient 
mosaics of the clerestory, and glint on the rich gild- 
ing of the ceiling ornament, against a foil of blue. 
The first gold from the newly discovered continent 
of America was used for this, being an offering to 
the Virgin from Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
The ceilings of the Massimi and Farnese palaces 
should be compared with this chef d’auvre of the 
carpenter’s art, which Antonio da San Gallo, il 
Vecchio, is said to 
brother. 

The rest of Giuliaro’s career is closely associated 
with Giuliano della Rovere, Cardinal of S. Pietro 
in Vincoli, who became Pope Julius IT [1503-13], 
and lives for us in Raphael’s portraits. San Gallo 
was blessed with illustrious clients, and Julius II 
was certainly one of the greatest figures of the Re- 
naissance. ‘Their long friendship began when della 
Rovere was Bishop of Ostia, where Giuliano built 
him the Castello [1483-6], and when the bishop 
became Cardinal about 1490, he began the palace 
and cloister of S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome,{ but, 


as the heraldic carving tells us, it was not finished 


have carried out for his 


* Architecture Toscane. Montigny et Famin 
+t Letarouilly, Vol. III, plates 306, 310. 
t Letarouilly, 1, plates 140-142. 


Plate 65. 
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until his papacy. ‘The work is completely Floren- 
tine in type; the great stone seat on which the deli- 
cate Ionic arcade rests gives a fine effect, and in the 
centre of the court is the famous well-head, the 
coupled Ionic columns and entablature of which 
Letarouilly ascribes to Giuliano, though the style 
more closely resembles that of the old Antonio. 
The actual cistern was added later by Antonio the 
younger, with carvings by Simone Mosca. 

Giuliano devoted a considerable amount of time 
to the building of a palace at Savona [1493-7], on 
the Italian Riviera, Julius’s birthplace. In the castle 
of S. Angelo he also built the charming little loggia 
of Pope Julius, in collaboration with Guglielmo da 
Piemonte, who was Michelangelo’s model for his 
Moses. ‘The slender Doric columns are 1 foot in 
diameter and g feet 6 inches high, with delicately 
profiled and enriched capitals ; they should be con- 
trasted with the heavier types in which the older 
and younger Antonios indulged. 

The long association with Julius, and the close 
friendship that existed between them, naturally led 
to Giuliano being his confidential adviser in all art 
matters. He it was who suggested that Michelan- 
gelo should paint the Sistine ceiling, and that a new 
S.Peter’s should be built ; and it was the tragedy of 
Giuliano’s life that, though the creation of the 
greatest church in Christendom was due to his 
imagination and initiative, it was to Bramante that 
the work was entrusted. It is not to be wondered at 
that Giuliano was deeply hurt, kissed the Papal toe, 
and left the Roman court, in high dudgeon, for his 
native Florence. Butthe whole question of S. Peter’s 
is a subject in itself, and cannot be fully dealt 
with here. Suffice it to say that when Giuliano’s 
turn came to make a plan it was in the form of a 
Latin cross,* which was possibly done in opposition 
to the Greek cross party, with a view to obtaining 
votes from the more conservative members of the 
Sacred College. The battle between the adherents 
of the Greek and Latin crosses waged for many 
years. Fra Giocondo, Raphael, and the young An- 
tonio followed Giuliano’s lead, but the unbiased 
critic must feel that Julius II and Bramante were 
right, although we must sympathise with Giuliano’s 
injured feelings, after sharing the ups and downs of 
Julius’s career. Giuliano has left a splendid model 
of his design,t which shows an interesting west 
front, with superimposed orders, and two great 





* Saint-Pierre de Rome. Geymiiller. 1875. Plates 26-29. 


+ Sturgis and Frothingham, IV, fig. 664. 
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western campanili set in recesses, as was done later 
by Antonio at S. Biagio. 

Giuliano Giamberti da San Gallo was a great man 
in his generation. In style his work follows natu- 
rally in the line of Brunelleschi and Michelozzo, and 
is in great contrast to the bold and rather heavy 
manner of his brother and his nephew Antonio. He 
is emphatically of the Early, as they are of the 
Middle, phase of Renaissance architecture. He is of 
the Florentine school, they are of the Roman. His 
detail is enriched by a sculpturesque touch, allied 
with Rossellino and the della Robbias, which finds 
no place in the later work of his brother. Renowned 
as an archeologist and studert of the antique, he 
has left innumerable drawings.* The beautiful 
home which he built for himself in Florence, and 
which he shared with his brother Antonio, was 
famous for its works of art and choice collection of 
antiques, and the great barrel-vaulted salone, which 
he built “‘ to hearten ”’ Il Magnifico, was a centre 
for the cultured life of his day, for he was intimate 
with the great men of his time. In character he was 
hot-tempered, warm-hearted and lovable, and 
much beloved by Antonio, with whom he appears 
to have worked in harmonious and generous accord. 
After an illness of two years he died in 1516, and 
was laid to rest in the tomb of the Giamberti in Sta. 
Maria Novella, leaving a son, Giovanni Francesco 
da San Gallo [1494-1576], who was trained as a 
sculptor, and helped the older Antonio and Andrea 
del Monte Sansovino in architecture, and is chiefly 
notable in that he carried out that most charming 
of small palazzi, the Pandolfini at Florence, from 
the designs of Raphael, between 1516 and 1520. 


ANTONIO DA SAN GALLO IL VECCHIO 
[1455-1534] 

Antonio da San Gallo was ten years younger than 
his brother Giuliano, and was called il Vecchio, or 
the elder, to distinguish him from his nephew An- 
tonio da San Gallo [1485-1546], il Giovane, or the 
younger. His architect father apprenticed him to 
Francione, the same clever Florentine joiner to 
whom he had entrusted his elder son. The rela- 
tions of the two brothers appear to have been of the 
happiest kind. For many years they shared the 
same house, and worked harmoniously together, 
the younger frequently making the wooden models 
for his more experienced brother. Models formed 


* Biblioteca Communale, Siena. Biblioteca dei Principi 
Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence. 


Barberini, Rome. 
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a most important feature of architectural practice in 
Renaissance times, the utmost care and expense 
being lavished upon their preparation, and wisely 
so. All the dangers of delusive draughtsmanship 
were thus avoided; the design was thoroughly 
worked out in the round, critically studied from 





ANTONIO DA SAN GALLO THE ELDER* 


every point of view, and the client captivated by 
legitimate means. Original models of the period re- 
main, and merit careful study. 

Giuliano was well established in an excellent 
practice, and Antonio, if he was at first over- 
shadowed by his brother’s great reputation, had 
the advantage of being entrusted with the execution 
of many of Giuliano’s designs, both in military 
engineering and architecture. He was essentially 
a practical man. It was whilst acting for his 


* From'block kindly lent by Technical Journals, Ltd. 
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brother on the great wooden ceiling for the Basilica 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome that Antonio first 
came to the notice of Alexander VI, for the Borgias 
were shrewd judges of men, and Leonardo and 
Pinturicchio were in their employ. So it came 
about that II Vecchio’s first independent work of 
note was the remodelling of the Mole of Hadrian 
into the Castle of S. Angelo, as the Papal stronghold 
in Rome. The mausoleum that the Emperor had 
built for himself in A.D. 136, with the Pons Aelius 
leading up to it as an axial approach, was in form 
a great cylinder of pepperino and travertine 240 
feet in diameter. Subsequently it became a 
bridgehead citadel, the key to the mastery of Rome, 
and it was connected with the Vatican by a covered 
passage, along which more than one Pontiff had 
hurried for safety. Pope Alexander commissioned 
Antonio to repair and decorate the dismantled 
fortress. Asa piece of military engineering it was a 
tour de force, and brought the architect into high 
favour with the Borgias. To II Vecchio are 
attributed* the great brick wall with machicola- 
tions which follows the lines of the circular drum 
of the original construction, the additional height 
giving room for the storage of siege rations of oil 
and grain, and for some of the famous dungeons 
where that engaging scoundrel Benvenuto com- 
posed his hymns and schemed his adventurous 
escape. The external enceinte was made im- 
pregnable by great ditches and a machicolated wall, 
with four towers about 75 feet in diameter, and a 
round tower defending the bridge, and beyond this 
outer wall all buildings were removed to give a 
clear field of fire. The Borgo Nuovo was formed 
connecting the citadel with S. Peter’s, and the 
corridor leading to the Vatican was repaired. 
Except for the main mass of the drum, there is not 
much left to be seen of what must have been a most 
arduous and difficult piece of work, but it placed 
Antonio in the first rank of military engineers. 

The castle of S. Angelo would be an admirable 
ouilding for a student to “‘ restore,”’ as it was in 
Renaissance days. The charming loggia that 
Giuliano da San Gallo added for Pope Julius II, the 
superb Papal apartments and their decoration, the 
Pontiff’s bathroom, and the lift that was made for 
Leo X when he became over-stout, give an intimate 
insight into the life of the Golden Age. 

Not only did Antonio remodel the central strong- 
hold of the Borgias, but he fortified many of their 


* Information kindly supplied by Dr. Ashby, British School. 
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important strategic towns. For Alexander VI he 
also built the citadel of Civita Castellana [1494 
1500], which was enlarged subsequently by 
Julius IIand Leo X. At Nepihe rebuilt the ruined 
castello, also for the Borgias, and Antonio ‘| 
Giovane restored it later under Paul III. At 
Monte Fiascone he designed the fortezza for Duke 
Valentino, Cesare Borgia, just before the death of 
Pope Alexander in 1503, and Leo X restored it in 
after years. 

Cesare Borgia must have been an exacting and 
alarming client, and the fact that Antonio served 
him for so long speaks volumes for the efficiency of 
his work. All the power of the Papacy was his, and 
he was backed by the King of France. His 
brilliance, his subtle perfidy and boldness, attracted 
a host of adventurous spirits to his standard, and 
those who stood in his way, including his own 
brother and brother-in-law, were inexorably dis- 
posed of. His ambition was boundless. He be- 
came his own condottiere, and in important cases 
murdered with his own hand, dispensing with the 
unsafe aid of a hired general or assassin. There 
were many of his kind amongst the despots of 
Renaissance Italy, but he surpassed them all. In- 
deed, Machiavelli says of him : ‘‘ He therefore who 
findsit needful in his new authorityto secure himself 
against foes, to acquire allies, to gain a point by 
force or fraud, could not discover an ensample 
more vigorous and blooming than of Cesare.’”* 

It would be most unfair to Antonio to imagine 
him a rogue because he worked for such a man. 
Alberti was not judged less honourable because 
Malatesta was his patron, nor Leonardo for serving 
many workers of iniquity. Leonardo entered the 
service of the Borgias in 1502, as military architect 
and engineer, and must have had close intercourse 
with Antonio. He inspected the fortifications of 
Umbria, of the Marches, and of Southern Tuscany, 
and suggested plans for strengthening their de- 
fences, and there is evidence that he visited Rimini, 
Urbino, Pesaro and Cesena in the same year. So 
Antonio was in good company. In those days the 
standard of life was different from ours, and 
villains of the deepest dye had a genuine and dis- 
criminating passion for the arts. Cesare was no 
exception, and the Pinturicchio work in the apparta- 
menti Borgia in the Vatican is among the chiel 
glories of Renaissance art. 

* The Prince. 


+ Leonardo da Vinci. Rosenberg. 
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There appears to have been no prejudice against 
either condottiere or artist for having served a 
deadly enemy. When Pope Alexander died, and 
the upstart Cesare fell from his ill-gotten power, the 
State of Florence took Antonio into favour, and he 
continued the building of Poggio Imperiale, in 
Giuliano’s absence, with gangs of Pisan prisoners 
at his disposal. He designed the fortezza at 
Arezzo, and was appointed “‘ Architect of the Town 
of Florence for all the fortifications ” in the days 
when Piero Soderini was gonfaloniere. With his 
brother he superintended the construction of the 
bridge of boats across the Arno that forced the 
Pisans to capitulate, and, while Giuliano remained 
at Pisa completing the fortress, Vasari tells us that 
‘“ Antonio went through all the territory, surveying 
and repairing fortresses and other public struc- 
tures,” up to the year 1512. So far Antonio was 
more engineer than architect. 

Before passing to Montepulciano, the scene of 
his most important architectural work, mention 
must be made of the little triangle of central Italian 
towns—Monte Sansovino, Arezzo, and Cortona. 
These should claim the attention of some student. 
At Cortona the Palazzo Mancini* is attributed to 
him, and he made a model for a church which was 
never executed. Here too is the famous church of 
the Madonna del Calcinaio,t begun in 1485 by 
Francesco di Giorgio, and there can be no doubt 
that this fine domed and vaulted church greatly 
influenced Antonio in his design for S. Biagio. At 
Arezzo he built, besides the fortress, most of 
5S. Annunziata.f At Monte Sansovino the Palazzo 
Municipale [1520] is his, and he began a palace for 
Cardinal Antonio di Monte. 

Montepulciano, described by John Addirgton 
Symonds§ as “‘ the lordliest of ‘Tuscan hill towns,”’ 
stands on its rock, 2,000 feet above the sea,| set in 
the fruitful valley of the Chiana. Its ancient walls, 
immense in height and strength, command a pano- 
rama of unrivalled beauty, embracing the lake of 
Trasymene, the distant Apennines and Monte 
Amiata. Fifteen miles to the north-east the lights 
of Cortona twinkle in the night-time, and Monte 
Sansovino lies at an equal distance to the north. 
It formed an excellent centre for a country practice, 








* Durm V, fig. 148. 

+ Sturgis and Frothingham, Vol. IV, fig. 624. 

{ Montigny et Famin, plate 100, Moore, fig. 42. 

§ Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece, 111. 
Architectural Review, June 1921. 
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and old Antonio must have enjoyed pleasant rides 
to his surrounding works. 

It may seem strange that Il Vecchio chose to 
spend the years of his maturity in the seclusion of a 
small and somewhat isolated country town, after a 
youth spent in the stimulating environment of 
Florence in the brilliant days of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico and the subsequent period when he was 
a favourite of the Borgia court in Rome. But this 
latter experience would have given any one his fill 
of *‘ life.” Then, too, until advanced in years, his 
more brilliart elder brother must have outshone 
him. He was doubtless weary of the monotony of 
war work and the camp, and the endless journeyings 
up and down. But primarily the explanation lies 
in the fact that he had a passion for country pursuits 
and was devoted to agriculture, at which he ex- 
celled ; and those who have been to the fruitful, 
teeming land round Montepulciano have felt the 
fascination of this farmer’s paradise. Here country 
life is rooted in antiquity. Here is the classic 
simplicity and calm of Virgil’s day. Great milk- 
white kine patiently turn the rich brown earth with 
primitive stake that serves for plough, or, scarlet- 
tasseled, drag with patient gait the scarlet carts 
laden with the vintage up the steep, dustless, stone- 
paved streets. The aged olives bear their fruit, 
orange-coloured pumpkins and yellow maize 
mellow in the sun. It is a land of plenty, rich in 
all the gifts of Mother Earth. Strong and amiable 
are the contadini, and fair and stately the ‘Tuscan 
damsels in their gay headdresses of red and orange, 
yellow, blue and green. ‘They are of the true 
lineage of Rome. The troops of bare-limbed 
children still charm us, as they charmed old Luca 
and Donatello, guzzling the luscious grape juice, 
for all the world like infant fauns. The wine is 
justly famous. ‘The figs have a flavour delicate and 
soft as the caress of the mountain air. 

Montepulciano seems to have enjoyed compara- 
tive peace during the years when old Antonio was 
so active in building there, but no Italian town was 
free from the internecine strife of party. From 
the twelfth century the republics of Florence and 
Siena had been in a state of intermittent struggle. 
One was Guelph, the other Ghibelline, commercial 
rivalry was bitter, and, above all, each was jealous 
to extend its territory, and Montepulciano was a 
perpetual source of contention. ‘‘ Be mindful of 
Montepulciano, that, though it be of thy contado, 
most proudly endeavours to withdraw itself there- 
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from.”” So reads the Memoriale della Offese, the 
blackbook of the Commune of Siena. The vexed 
question of Montepulciano opened again and again. 
Again and again she changed hands. In 1494, 
when Antonio was working for the Borgias, Monte- 
pulciano rose in insurrection and threw off the 
Florentine dominion, and so late as 1511 it changed 
hands and was restored to Florence. ‘This meant 
exiles, and home was sweet to the exile, and 
vengeance a necessity to Latin blood. Many a 
private feud must have been settled here. One 
can conjure up visions of violence, wandering 
through this magic town at night, with its steep 


narrow streets and vicoli, the cliff-like majesty of 
walls and palaces, the mystery of shadow and of 


lamplight, beneath a canopy of stars. In that dim 
archway, perhaps, the soft-shod assassin, clad in 
eerie black with mask to match, silently smote his 
victim with damascened stiletto. When the blood 
ran red on those steep stone-paved streets it must 
have run indeed. ‘There were stranglings and 
poisonings, too, for murder was a fine art, like all 
else, in those golden days of the Renaissance, and 
much was risked on the throw of a die, or for the 
love of a Tuscan maid, or for the dignity of office. 
What glint of moon or lamp on polished steel, what 
glimpses through the great windows of some piano 
nobile to the sumptuous revelling within, or through 
the humbler portiéres to the cheery company of the 
wineshops, with straw-girt, long-necked bottles 
gleaming with rich red Montepulciano wine ! 
Here, then, Antonio da San Gallo il Vecchio 
produced the works of his maturity. We know that 
he began the great church of S. Biagio and his 
adjoining house in 1518. Peruzzi came to work at 
the del Monte palace later, and Vignola, who en- 
riched the town with several palaces, came, of 
course, later still. The fact that Il Vecchio worked 
for the municipality, for the leading prelate, for the 
great mass of pious citizens who subscribed for the 
erection of his masterpiece, would indicate that he 
was the artistic “lion” of the place. It is of 
interest to note that when he began S. Biagio at the 
age of 63, Giuliano had been dead two years, 
Bramante four. Leonardo was 66, Michelangelo 
43, Peruzzi 37, Raphael 35, Sanmichele 34, and 
Antonio the Younger 33. Benvenuto Cellini, at 18, 
was setting out from Florence to try his fortune in 
Rome. This concentration of genius is hard to 
imagine, and the men they worked for were of an 
enlightened patronage almost unsurpassed. In 
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studying the San Gallo family we study the whole 
field of ‘‘ the Age of the Despots.’’* Cosmo and 
Lorenzo dei Medici, the Borgias, Julius II, Leo X, 
Clement VII, Paul III, in turn all recognised the 
worth of this ingenious family of architects, and to 
understand their work one must also understand 
the history of Renaissance culture and Renaissance 
manners. 

The palace which Antonio began for the old 
Cardinal di Monte has a place of honour in the 
great piazza that crowns the acropolis. It faces the 
old Palazzo del Municipio, with the Palazzo Nobili 
on another side of the square and the Duomo, with 
the simple campanile and unfinished fagade, on the 
remaining side. ‘The man for whom Antonio built 
this palace and one at Monte Sansovino must have 
been that Antonio Fabriani di Monte, Cardinal of 
San Prassede, who began the charming Vigne out- 
side the Porta del Popolo at Rome. He died in 
1533, and his nephew and heir also became Cardinal 
di Monte, and afterwards, in 1550, Pope Julius I11, 
the builder of the famous Roman villa. The 
nephew had been chamberlain of Pope Julius II, 
and thus we see the link with the San Gallo family. 
On the corner of the building hangs the great oval 
shield carved with the Cardinal’s coat-of-arms, 
suspended from a console and flanked by fluttering 
ribands, a treatment that adds greatly to the 
interest and individuality of the homes of the 
nobility. ‘The main astylar fagade has a robust and 
vigorous stateliness, in spite of certain crudities of 
detail. A seat of travertine, resting on bold con- 
sole legs, gives a strong base to the building ; the 
half-round of the seat returns along the side eleva- 
tion as a torus mould, and wide “ horse steps ” 
spread out from the great rusticated door into the 
piazza. ‘The two barred windows on either side 
of this central entrance are too big and too close to 
it, but this is atoned for by the splendid expanse 
of plain wall that gives such strength to the lower 
storey, an effect that is enhanced by the strong 
quoining. The five windows of the piano nobile 
are supported by heavy consoles, very coarse in 
detail, and revealing a tendency to overweight 
features that is characteristic of Il Vecchio. 

The top storey shows the work of a more subtle 
hand. Windows fancifully crested, and with a flat 
console treatment on the sides, set in red brick, are 
undoubtedly by Baldassare Peruzzi, who finished 


* J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy. 























































































the building and designed the little cortile.* Peruzzi 
died three years only after the old Antonio, but we 
can assume that he took on the work when the 
latter retired to lead the life of a gentleman farmer 
in his old age. 

The Palazzo del Monte is a typical town house 
of the Cinquecento, and conjures up visions of the 
life led by the Cardinal. One can picture the 
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To the right a wide and easy stair, barrel-vaulted, 
with cross-vaulted landing made unusually in- 
teresting by the clever introduction of an “‘ Antonio 
Doric ”’ column, leads to the grand salone on the 
main floor. Here we can picture the old prelate, 
while at the windows hang in summer heat great 
portiéres emblazoned with his arms.* What 
memories of bygone feastings one imagines here, 





PaLAzzO DEL MONTE, MONTEPULCIANO 


brightly clad bravos, responsible for the protection 
of his person, lounging on the great stone seat, 
watching the gay life on the piazza, or gambling and 
swearing and drinking strong wine within the 
barred windows of their barrack-room or guard- 
house, waiting to be let loose on some intrigue or 
deed of violence for their unspiritual lord. From 
the blazing sunshine of the great piazza a cool vista 
down the wide central passage leads to Peruzzi’s 
little cortile, charmingly paved in brick, with its 
pozzo and luscious greenery, and gracious shade 
beneath simple delicate arcades. 


* Architectural Review, June 1921. 


all that the rich productive countryside could boast : 
green figs, peaches, pears and pomegranates, set in 
choice vessels of pure gold! A tame ape wanders 
among the wine cups, picking delicacies; a 
splendid hound, with collar embossed with the del 
Monte arms, tastes his master’s food for safety’s 
sake, for ‘‘ it belongs to the position of the great,” 
says Matarazzo, “to keep horses, dogs, mules, 
falcons and other birds, court jesters, singers, and 
foreign animals.’”’ A handsome page in scarlet 
hose and gold-embroidered doublet tunefully sings 





* See contemporary portiéres from Palazzo Piccolomini in 
Museum at Pienza. 
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to his inlaid lute, and the far-famed vino nobile of 
Montepulciano lulls the senses to the long siesta. 
Surely the Cardinal chose well his country residence 
in this peaceful, prosperous, lordliest of ‘Tuscan 
hill towns. 

Antonio the Elder was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a provincial architect. Except for the forti- 
fications of the Castle of S. Angelo, he has left 
nothing of importance in Rome or Florence. This, 
combined with the natural influence of his military 
engineering work, and the rough nature of the 
material, fully accounts for the lack of refinement 
in his mouldings and detail. It is instructive to 
compare the buildings of these lesser towns of Italy 
with those designed by the same hand in the 
metropolis. Contrast, for instance, Peruzzi in the 
Palazzo Massimi at Rome with his provincial work 
in the del Monte palace at Montepulciano. In the 
latter we find the same subtle proportions, the same 
sense of style and scale ; but mouldings are largely 
eliminated, and, when used, are greatly simplified, 
partly because of the rougher texture of the stone, 
partly as befitting a country work. 

Opposite the del Monte (or Contucci) Palace is 
the Palazzo Communale, the dominating building 
of the town, with its front facing the great piazza, 
its back clinging to the cliff of the acropolis. It is 
a provincial edition of the Palazzo del Publico at 
Florence, the sovereign city at the time of building. 
Here, in this abode of municipal government, many 
ascene of summary justice must have taken place 
what hangings and quarterings, what hurlings of 
traitors from the machicolated parapet to be dashed 
to death upon the cobble-stones below—what gory 
heads set in a row on pikes against the clear blue 
sky—and in the dungeons prisoners languishing ! 

‘he campanile still contains its rich-toned Cinque- 
cento bell, embossed with religious subjects and 
pious inscriptions by some master hand. Near by, 
on the machicolated platform in the uncertain days 
of old, the watchman stood scanning the horizon. 
And when some cloud of dust arose and glinting 
armour flashed in the rich Chiana valley, the great 
bell would clang its angry summons to the citizens 
to arm, the gates were closed and barred, chains 
were stretched across the streets, and woe betide 
the man who tried to force his 
mountain citadel, except by treachery and stealth. 


way into this 
Antonio remodelled the interior of the Palazzo 
Communale in many ways. He had a hand in the 


great vaulted corridor, from one side of which a 
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litt'e courtyard, now bricked up, once opened. 
Three arches resting on Doric columns, surmounted 
by a lighter arcade of four, are presumably his 
design, and on the other side is a Quattrocento twin 
arcade. ‘The great easy stair must also be Antonio’s, 
and closely resembles that of the del Monte palace 
opposite, but with a bold and effective console 
bracket in place of the Doric column on the land- 
ing, made for some rich candelabrum resplendent 
in gold and Cinquecento ornament. Thereisa little 
loggia, too, on the northern side, of the same period, 
where once, no doubt, the gonfaloniere rested after 
his official duties, enjoying the view towards Pienza 
and the Sienese contado. 

Between the palaces of the Municipio and the 
Cardinal, and opposite the Duomo, stands a very 
remarkable and unusual building called the Palazzo 
de’ Nobili or Tarugi.* Some say it is by Antonio, 
some by his nephew Francesco; but, whoever 
carried it out, the character of the work and force- 
fulness of design justify the supposition that I] 
Vecchio designed it. It is interesting as an ex- 
ample of a communal building and recalls our 
market halls, with its arcaded loggia open on two 
sides to the piazza. ‘The building merits a careful 
analysis. It is a splendid and vigorous composi- 
tion atrociously detailed and full of lapses in scholar- 
ship. ‘The imposts of the arcades combine with 
the pedestals which support applied Ionic columns. 
‘These are conspicuous for their absence of proper 
bases and their coarsely detailed caps. This main 
order has no real entablature to carry, but is sur- 
mounted by the balustrade of the loggia of the top 
storey, a motif we also notice in the Canonica. It 
is lamentable that this top loggia, which recalls the 
Palazzo Guadagri at Florence, has been built up, 
for it is exceedingly rich and effective in design, 
coming beneath the shadow of the great eaves. 
The windows of the piano nobili are excessively top- 
heavy. ‘The central bay, with its bold important 
door, has a wider spacing. When the detail of 
5. Biagio is compared, many similarities are to be 
noted. 

The great well-head, or pozzo, that stands in the 
corner of the Grand Piazza, beside the Palazzo de’ 
Nobili, is presumably by Antonio il Vecchio. It ‘s 
of traditional form, and should be compared with 
its prototype in the piazza at Pienza by Bernardo 
Rossellino. Pienza lies a few miles distant from 
Montepulciano, and is a complete expression of the 


* A.A. Sketchbook, 1909. Plate 55. 
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earlier phase of Renaissance art. The little town 
sprang into being in three short years, at the will of 
‘Eneas Silvius Piccolomini on his elevation to the 
Papacy as Pius IT in 1458. Rossellino, who worked 
with Alberti and whom he closely resembles in 
style, designed the whole civic centre. He was a 
sculptor-architect, and in the exquisite capitals and 
enriched entablature of the Pienza well-head we see 
the rich perfection of early Renaissance craftsman- 
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was trained in practical building and never attained 
to the mastery of craftsmanship and sculpture that 
came to the architects who began their training in 
the bottega of the goldsmith. 

Before leaving these well-heads we must consider 
the famous pozzo in the cloisters of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli at Rome.* The coupled columns of grey 
granite and the entablature were built when 
Julius II was still Cardinal—that is, before 1503 
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PaLazzo DE’ NoBILI, MONTEPULCIANO 


From a Drawing by Leslie Wilkinson 


ship, stone carving and ornament, that is entirely 
absent in the old Antonio’s work. In the massy 
grandeur of a bastion or the composition of a con- 
centric church, Antonio excelled ; but though we 
admire the bold contour of this basin and the other 
that he did outside S. Biagio, the wide spacing of the 
Doric columns and the almost childlike quaintness 
of the beasts that perch upon the cornice show us 
the limitation of his art. As has been said, Antonio 


and as the cloisters were begun in 1490 by Giuliano, 
the architectural portion of the well-head may be by 
Giuliano, but the character of the mouldings justi- 
fies the assumption that Antonio il Vecchio executed 
it for his brother. The proportions resemble the 
Montepulciano pozzo. The actual cistern of marble 
was added later, probably in 1512, by the Cardinal 
Leonardo of S. Pietro in Vincoli in memory of his 


* Letarouilly, 1, 142. 
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benefactor, Julius II, which accounts for what at 
first appear as contradictions in the heraldry. 
Vasari, in his Life of Simone Mosca, specifically 
states that Antonio da San Gallo designed the actual 
basin. Mosca was Antonio the Younger’s archi- 
tectural carver ; he discovered him as a youth and 
took him to Rome. Mosca was only 16 years of age 
in 1512, so it must either be a very early work or a 
later date should be ascribed to it. 

There is a building of great interest ascribed by 
Burckhardt* to Antonio, though not mentioned by 
other authorities—the Palazzo Cervini in the Via 
Cavou. Here is a composition that has since be- 
come common, but which was almost unique as a 
motif for street architecture in its day—two pro- 
jecting wings dominated by a central mass. ‘The re- 
cess thus formed gives an importance to this build- 
ing which it could not otherwise have possessed, for 
the street on which it stands is only twelve feet 
wide. The boldly projecting wings are admirably 
proportioned to the central mass, the graduated 
rustication being in courses alternately thick and 
thin, a manner cultivated by Antonio the Younger. 
The effect is most vigorous and straightforw ard. 

To study the fullest expression of Antonio il Vec- 
chio’s art it is necessary to leave the town and its 
encircling walls, passing through the narrow Porta 
del Prato and down the steep, straight road, past 
stately cypresses and terraces of olive and of vine, 
to the grassy hillside plateau where the great church 
of the Madonna di S. Biagio stands, golden from 
the sunshine of 400 years. Around it nestles a little 
group of buildings, beautiful in texture, with an 
admixture of mellow stone, thin bricks of a rich red, 
and of sun-baked plaster, with doors of vivid green 
Here are the clear-cut shadows made by loggie, and 
projecting eaves, and flights of external staircases. 

The life of the little community of priest and 
peasants centres round the great pozzo of traver- 
tine, bold in contour and enriched with ironwork, 
where the handsome Philomela, superb of figureand 
bearing, draws the water in her copper amphora, 
whilst Fausto and his little friends revel in the sun 
and five great geese process around the church. 
On one side, where the road leads obliquely to the 


town above, is a little building with an arcade of 


stone Doric columns, surmounted by brick arches, 
now built up. 

On the other side is the building which Antonio 
built in 1518 as his own residence. It is now the 


* Der Cicerone-Architektur, Leipzig, 1910. 
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Canonica. ‘The fagade which looks upon the church 
has a two-storeyed loggia of exceptional charm, and 
it is interesting to compare it with other buildings 
of its class. The arcades of the early Renaissance, 
such as the Badia Fiesolana* and the Gondit palace, 
sprang direct from the columns. These light 'Tus- 
can arcades were gradually displaced by the “‘ Colos- 
seum system ”’ of piers combined with columns or | 
pilasters, as in the Palazzo di Veneziain Rome,and 
the type reached its perfection in Bramante’s sac- 
risty of Sta. Maria, near San Satiro, Milan, and his 
cloister of Sta. Maria della Pace at Rome [1504].} 
The proportions of the Pace cloister and Antonio’s 
loggia are very similar, though the upper storey is 
tr abeated i in the former, arcuated in the latter. The 
Canonica forms a valuable contrast to its adjoining 
church, the simple rhythm of its small fagade giving 
splendid scale to the massiveness of S. Biagio. The 
detail may have Antonio’s somewhat robust care- 
lessness, the scholarly perfection of the Bramant- 
esque example may be lacking, but it defies all criti- | 
cism when its massing and proportion are seen with | 
the western sun gilding the warm stone and casting | 
crisp arcade shadows against the white plaster of the 
wall behind. One can imagine the satisfaction to 
Antonio to dine in the coolness of the upper loggia 
watching the steady growth of his chef-d’auvre. 

Such is the setting of the Church of the Madonna 
di S. Biagio.§ It was built by public subscription 








AERE VNDIQVE 
CONFLVENTIVM 
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on the site of an old church which contained a 
miracle-working image of the Madonna. Work was 
begun in 1518 and the lantern was completed in 
1528. It follows in the line of Giuliano’s church at 
Prato, the concentric plans for S. Peter’s, and the 
church at Todi.|| In planitis a Greek cross, broken 
on the exterior by an apsidal sacristy and two cam- 
panili (one unfinished) that stand, detached, in the 
western recesses of the transeptal arms. 

It is unfortunate that the second tower is incom- 
plete, for the effect of the two grouping with the 
dome is essential for the full realisation of the com- 
position. Although actually detached, these towers | 
form an integral part of the design, the orders of | 


A.A. Sketchbook, 1913. Plate 5s. 
+ Palast- Architektur- Toscana. J.C.Raschdorff. Berlin, 
1888. Plate 81. 
t A.A. Sketchbook, 1912. Plates 58-61. 
§ A.A. Sketchbook, 1909. Plates 50-54. 
A.A. Sketchbook, 1904. Plates 66-68. 
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the main church being embodied in them. Their 
detail is full of interest and variety, and the finished 
one is crowned by a low octagonal spire. 

The type of plan causes the building to compose 
from every point of view. From east or west, north 
or south, from the hill above or the valley beneath, 
or from the simple podium of the terraced plateau, 
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S. Biagio they are rectangular and pedimented 
and although the former was begun by Cola da 
Caprarola* in 1508, it was not finished until long 
after S. Biagio. 

Apart from the concentricity of plan and sim- 

ra ; , : ‘ae 
plicity of setting, the repose of Antonio’s grea‘ 
church is largely due to the ample surfaces of un- 
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it rises from its great stone seat with a majestic har- 
mony of soaring lines that culminate in the lantern 
of the dome. As Sturgis* has pointed out, the most 
successful exteriors of the Renaissance are those 
domical churches of concentric plan, such as 
S. Biagio and Sta. Maria della Consolazione at Todi, 
because in these designs the main facade or western 
front, of which most Renaissance architects made a 
failure, becomes relatively unimportant. At Todi 
all the arms are apsidal with semidomes; in 


* Sturgis and Frothingham, Vol. 1V. New York, 1915. 
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broken wall, made possible by the limits of the 
fenestration—which will be mentioned later—to the 
great entablature with triglyph and metope that 
binds the composition together, and to the dominat- 
ing mass of the dome, which has now almost 
reached the full external development. No repro- 
duction can convey the charm of the golden traver- 
tine, the softness of the shadows, the rich colour 
and texture of the roofs, the mellow copper of the 
dome. 





* Anderson. Architecture of the Renaissancein Italy. Lon- 
don, 1912. 
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If the exterior of the church at Todi may claim 
to equal S. Biagio, the interior of the latter is su- 
preme of its type. It is, perhaps, the most perfect 
example of a Renaissance interior. It may be more 
like a Roman tepidarium than a Christian church, 


part in stone of the free and noble spaciousness of 
**'The School of Athens.” 

Its appeal is purely architectonic, and it relies 
hardly at all on the accessories and detail that often 
exercise a superficial charm when the underlying 
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S. Bracio, MONTEPULCIANO : SECTION 

principles of good design are absent. S. Biagio de- 
fies the customary criticisms of Renaissance haters. 
It is an organic piece of building, true within and 


but in this it is a logical expression of the thought of 
its day. The supreme quality of the Greek cross 
plan is that the whole effect of overwhelming grand- 





eur is straightway disclosed when once you push 
through one of the heavy padded doors. There is a 
boldness of conception, a larger unit of scale, a 
massive coherence, that make S. Biagio the counter- 


without. There is no false fagade, the walls through- 
out are travertine, the dome and vaults are solid 
brick. The elements of the design are simplicity it- 
self, a stone seat running round as base, four shal- 
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low arms unbroken by aisles or recessed chapels, a 

eavy Doric order, the entablature of which, with 
its bold discs and triglyphs, gives the horizontal tie 
to the whole. The arches of the transepts, enriched 
with lacunaria, are raised on a small attic to counter- 
act the projection of the cornice, and the deep-set 
windows fit well under the semicircular panel of the 
end wall—with one exception, doubtless the first 
one to be built. The composition is concentrated in 
the great central dome. 

The effect of the interior depends largely on its 
lighting. There are four windows within the tran- 
septal arches, four smaller ones in the drum of the 
dome, and the crowning lantern. Eight small win- 
dows in a church so vast form an interesting com- 
mentary on the clear atmosphere. Yet there is suf- 
fused light which reveals even the delicate soffit 
ornament of the cornice. At each successive hour 
the rays of light move round 

And up into the aéry dome where live 
The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk. 

Analysis* of the proportions and details of S. Bia- 
gio shows the originality and independence of old 
Antonio’s temperament. Here is a man caring only 
for the big effects. The rendering is Roman in its 
ponderous strength, as far removed from the slen- 
der grace and sculpturesque nicety of Giuliano’s 
work in the earlier Tuscan phase of Renaissance 
art as it is from the considered refinement and 
scholarly perfection of his younger contemporary, 
Peruzzi. Il Vecchio ignores set rules and systems of 
proportion. If he handles the orders with a fearless 
freedom, the result, it must be admitted, is often 
clumsy. In the great Doric order the entablature is 
one-third the column height, the columns are g 
diameters high and the capitals a full diameter deep, 
yet of very slight overhang. The batter of the corona 
of the cornice is 2” in 9", and the upper 
fascia of the architrave is equally exaggerated. The 
only difference between the main exterior and in- 
terior orders is that in the former the metopes have 
square panels, in the latter discs, and the interior 
cornice has a light ‘‘ Ionic” dentil course, and a 
soffit enrichment of unexpected delicacy, which is 
omitted in the exterior, where a simple ovolo is sub- 
stituted. 

As we have seen, the Doric columns of the main 
order are g diameters high, but it should also be 
noted that those of the small order to the side altars, 


* Cf. Charles H. Moore, Character of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture. New York, 1905. 
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with their strangely detailed base and necking, are 
7%, and those to the main window on the west front 
11 diameters high. The Ionic pilasters of the ex- 
terior of the drum have no bases, nor have those of 
the second storey of the campanile. The Corinthian 
pilasters of the interior of the drum have “ ‘Tuscan’ 
bases and simple uncarved caps, characteristic of 
the old, and the young, Antonio. 

The main doorways are almost identical in treat- 
ment within and without. They possess a splendid 
simplicity and grand scale, with boldly moulded 
architraves, softened to the wall surface, and a frieze 
containing a very original and beautiful enrich- 
ment, but the tendency to top-heaviness is marked 
in the triangular pediments. 

Other details of note are the intersection of the 
archivolts, and the lacunaria of the transept arches, 
the latter 4 feet 5 inches square and 1 foot deep, 
filled with bold and telling rosettes. The smaller 
arches of the transept arcades are similarly enriched 
and give valuable contrast in scale. The satisfying 
simplicity of the side altars, with their finely turned 
double-bellied balusters, and the cantorium with 
its gigantic consoles, are harmonious accessories. 
One laments the ill-assorted high altar and the 
organ and the ceiling decoration of the chancel arm, 
added in 1584 by Giovanozzo and Lisandro 
Albertini. 

The jointing of the masonry is haphazard for a 
design so essentially symmetrical. There is no seri- 
ous attempt to run the courses through, particularly 
round the doorways. The courses vary from 8 inches 
to 1 foot 8 inches in depth. The radiating joints 
round the arches over the side altars are extremely 
irregular, yet the mortar joints are fine. The stone 
itself is travertine, a whitish limestone rock, of fine 
grain but rather pitted, which has mellowed to a 
beautiful golden hue. The floor is paved with warm 
red brick, the windows are filled with old glass of a 
delicate green shade, except for the rich stained 
glass of the sanctuary window. 

Finally, there is the sacristy, in itself a beautiful 
design, with walls and vaults of cool white plaster. 
It is a double square on plan, barrel-vaulted, with 
an apse at each end, lit by two small windows. Its 
ample Cinquecento cupboards, with their original 
locks and handles, contain rich vestments of An- 
tonio’s day. 

Yet, in spite of certain crudities in detail which a 
close analysis may reveal, the general effect of this 
church is so satisfying that, just as in certain human 

















beings smug perfection bores us and we prefer a 
man of character in spite of, or even because of, cer- 
tain faults, so with the architecture of this most 
monumental building. 

S. Biagio has style. It is the apotheosis of sym- 
metry. Although not a large church—the 4o-foot 
diameter of the dome being only 5 feet more than 
that of the little church of the Carceri at Prato—it 
conveys an impression of noble spaciousness unsur- 
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his Palazzo Massimi and II Vecchio in his S. Biagio 
enjoyed the consummation of buildings supreme 
of their particular kind. In 1528 the lantern of 
S. Biagio was complete, and Antonio retired to 
enjoy his venerable age in peace and follow the life 
of acountry gentleman and farmer. In those days of 
violence, when even the gentlest and most modest 
of architects is said to have died of poison, in a state 
of penury and want, it is pleasant to know that Il 





passed in any church of the Renaissance in Italy. 
It has scale. Its broad and ample proportions, its 
masterly lighting, the soft mellowness of the traver- 
tine, the warm red of the pavement, produce a 
classic calm. The spirit of old Rome lives in a fresh 
and vigorous renascence S. Biagio entitles its de- 
signer to rank with the highest artists of his great age. 

Few Renaissance architects had the satisfaction 
of seeing their greatest work completed. Bramante 
and his successors on S. Peter’s died with their 
dreams unrealised. The young Antonio’s Farnese 
Palace was crowned by another hand. Cola never 
saw the lantern of his Todi dome. But Peruzzi in 


Vecchio spent his last days in well-earned leisure 
and freedom from worldly cares, after a full and 
active life. 

As a military engineer he deserves to rank with 
Michele Sanmichele and his own nephew and 
namesake. His architectural works are compara- 
tively few, but, judging him by S. Biagio alone, he is 
entitled to a high place among the great Humanists. 

It is well to bring to completion one great and 
noble work, and the analytical study of his master- 
piece is one which will amply repay the student of 
Renaissance art. The work itself, and the man, and 
the times, claim our careful and critical attention. 
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We must not expect in him the refined perfection 
of Bramante or the versatility of a Leonardo. He 
could not boast Peruzzi’s skill with brush or Michel- 
angelo’s with chisel. He was a plain, practical archi- 
tect, trained for the trade, whose powers were con- 
centrated on the art of building only. Herein lay 
his strength and his shortcomings. We modern 
followers of the Mistress Art may take no little 
comfort from this fact. None of us can aspire to the 
subtle scholarship, the superhuman skill of inven- 
tion, or the many-sided brain of the giants of the 
Renaissance Age. The old “Antonio was not a 
heaven-born genius : he was a simple, hardworking 
architect and military engineer, worried with the 
many purely utilitarian claims of practice, taking 
his share in disconcerting wars, yet living to com- 
plete his masterpiece in the fullness of years and 
end his days in quiet and honourable ease. 
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It was originally the intention to include all this 
great family of architects in this essay. But Antonio 
the Younger, and his hardworking brother Battista 
Gobbo, who, like Giuliano and Antonio the Elder, 
worked in partnership, demand a Paper to them- 
selves. 

There only remains Bastien da San Gallo, called 
Aristotile, another nephew of Giuliano. He was a 
pupil of Perugino’s and was a prolific painter of Ma- 
donna and a scenic artist. But although he struck 
up a friendship with the young Raphael, he was a 
dull painter and an unconscionable bore, and 
earned his nickname from a passion for holding 
forth on perspective and anatomy on the slightest 


provocation. His only architectural performance of 


which we have knowledge was the setting up of a 
triumphal arch, in collaboration with Granacci, on 
one of Leo X’s visits to Florence. 
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PopE ALEXANDER VI. 
After the fresco by Pinturicchio in 


the appartamenti Borgia. 
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Byzantine Architecture in 
Macedonia and Bulgaria 


By ARTHUR WELFoRD [4.] 


In reading the article on ‘‘ Byzantine Architecture 
and the Work of the Byzantine Research and Publication 
Fund” (12 November 1921), I was reminded of many 
interesting remains which I saw in Macedonia and 
Bulgaria during the war. As I have never seen any 
record of any one of these, it may be of interest to 
describe them briefly in the hope that they may not be 
forgotten. 

(a) At the summit of Mount Kotos (4,000 feet), some 
fifteen kilos to the north-east of Salonika, the remains of 
the podium of a fair-sized temple, probably Ionic order. 
This mountain is reputed to have been one of the beacon- 
fire points used to warn troops for the ‘Trojan wars. 

(b) The keep of a Norman (Crusader) castle, very like 
a small edition of Rochester keep, situated on the Via 


Egnatia, one of the principal lines of communication of 


the Crusaders at Aivasil, on Lake Langaza, about twenty 
kilos from Salonika. Two grotesque heads, evidently 
stops from a Norman archivolt, are built into a ‘Turkish 
archway in the village of Lajna close by. 

(c) A series of five circular ponds (possibly Roman), 
supplied trom a spring with hot sulphur water, about 
six kilos north of Langaza, at the foot of ‘ St. Paul’s 
Road.” 

I am told there are Roman baths still in use in Lan- 
gaza, though I did not see them. 

(d) Ruins of another castle, a day’s march east of (4), 
on the shore of Lake Beshik. Remains of putlogs and 
putlog holes are in the walls ; possibly this castle was 
being built when the Crusaders were forced out of this 
country by the Greeks. 

(e) Between (d) and (f) an octagonal Byzantine domed 
bath of considerable size. I imagine the water is natu- 
rally hot ; it is still in use by Greeks. 

(f) A very large Turkish caravanserai (ruined), with a 
fine layout, including baths and mosque, at Pazarkia. 

(g) At the west end of the Rendina gorge a very inte- 
resting little Renaissance chapel, rather reminiscent of 
Brunelleschi’s Pazzi chapel in Florence. It was interest- 
ing to find that the Rendina gorge is locally known to 
this day as the “ Valley of Death,” owing to the fact 
that a band of Crusaders was wiped out here by Greeks. 


(h) At Kavalla a magnificent Roman aqueduct of the 
triple arch type, very similar to the Pont du Gard 
at Nimes, connecting the mainland with a sort of 
St. Michael’s Mount. 

(?) Ruins of walls (probably Crusader) on the Via 
Egnatia, in South Bulgaria, between Xanthi and 
Gumulzjina. 
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(j) Along the Via Egnatia are many Greek well-heads, 
often sixteen-sided, and deeply scored by rope marks. 

(k) At Ekaterinh, four miles from the coast, under 
Mount Olympus, a small Byzantine bath is still in use 
(and was used by our troops), consisting of the usual 
rooms varying from cold to hot. The sudorium is 
octagonal, lined with marble, and contains a hot-water 
pool. 

(2) Scala Ekaterinh is connected to (k) by a perfectly 
straight Roman road, which runs for some four miles 
across marshes from Ekaterinh to the little port of that 
town, andiscontinued byamodernpierintothesea. The 
port consists of a few mean houses, planned on a square 
some 150 feet wide, with a perfectly preserved Roman 
altar in the centre of the square. This altar is of 
pink marble, about 4 feet square and 5 feet high; the 
base and cap are moulded and the sides decorated with 
swags. ‘Three sides have allegorical figures, and the 
fourth has Alexander of Macedon mounted on a horse. 

(m) Leaning against (/) is a Greek wall altar of a blue 
limestone, about 4 feet 6 inches high, with battering 
sides and an Egyptian type cornice. On the front is 
carved in low relief the figure of a girl lying on a couch. 
The inscription shows the altar to have been erected to 
the memory of a young girl by her father. 
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To my lasting regret, I have no drawings of any of 
these. Most of them were seen only in passing, and 
one could not even stop to examine them. 

(n) At Katonia, near Bralo in Phocis, there are the 
remains of a Dorian settlement, of which I give some 
very hastily made details. ‘This must be one of their 
earliest fortifications, as it is situated on the little plain 
near the mountain gorge through which the Dorians in- 
vaded the south. 

(0) Delphi. This hardly needs description, as it has 
been well investigated and is now taken care of by a 
French mission. The Castalian spring still runs out of 
the rock, but the “‘ weir ” over which it falls into a bath 
is much broken down. 

The podium of the Temple of Apollo is nearly perfect, 
except that part of the floor has fallen into the cave 
beneath. 

The wall at the back of the colonnade of the Athen- 
ians is literally covered with Greek inscriptions, the 
letters being no more than } inch high, with beautiful 
effect. 

Tosee the bronze statue of the ‘‘ Charioteer ”’ and the 
“Dancing Girls” in marble amply repaid us for the 
many disappointments experienced in having to pass by 
so much of interest. In addition, we were rewarded for 
a hurried and toilsome climb of some hours up to 
Delphi by thesight of the full moon rising over the topof 
Parnassus, whose shadow was cast over the ruins and 
over the valley 2,000 feet below. 


Students’ Evening at the Exhibition 
of American Drawings 

The Institute was happily inspired in arranging a 
special “‘ students’ evening ” in connection with the Ex- 
hibition of American Drawings. Unfortunately many 
students were prevented from attending the previous 
exceedingly interesting addresses by Mr. Bertram G. 
Goodhue and Mr. Donn Barber, and it was therefore a 
considerate thought to have requested Mr. A. D. Miller, 
representing in London the Chicago firm of Graham, 
Anderson, Probst and White, to make a few remarks on 
the exhibition and the trend of present-day American 
architecture. 

Mr. Austen Hall, whose acquaintance with modern 
American work allows him to speak with authority, pre- 
sented Mr. Miller to the students and others present, 
and mentioned Messrs. Selfridges’ new premises, for 
which Mr. Miller’s firm are joint architects. 

Mr. Miller, in his address, took his audience back to 
the early development of American architecture, which 
began only about 50 years ago. He traced the personal 
influence of men like Mr. Richardson, with the conse- 
quent development of Romanesque work, short-lived, 
however, owing to the lack of a really logical foundation 
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to this particular school of design. Mr. Miller then 
touched on the later development which had its origin 
in the influence of the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, from 
which brilliant students such as Mr. Hunt returned with 
the background of a solid training in planning, massing, 
and composition. ‘Then, he explained, followed a reac- 
tion from the somewhat florid French elevational treat- 
ments to apurerand morerestrained style,exemplified by 
the work of McKim, Mead, and White, architects who 
based their finest conceptions on Roman or later Italian 
Renaissance models. Mr. Miller mentioned the growth 
of Mr. McKim’s personal talent, tending always towards 
a greater purity and the elimination of every unneces- 
sary line or detail ; McKim’s favourite draughtsman’s 
implement was said to be his indiarubber, and many 
designers to-day are learning to share his predilection. 

Passing from an appreciation of McKim, Mead and 
White’s work, in which Mr. Miller referred, as 
personal preference,to the University Club in New York 
as perhaps the finest example, he spoke of the designs of 
other great American architects whose work was on 
view at the exhibition, stating that it was representative 
of the work of all the greatest architects, with perhaps 
only one notable absentee. 

Mr. Miller gave an interesting glimpse of the internal 
working of a great American office, with its trained staffs 
detailing and co-ordinating every separate department 
of design and construction, including steelwork, eleva- 
tors, plumbing, etc., so that the whole structure was 
completely designed in all its detail in the office itself. 

After his address Mr. Miller and Mr. Austen Hall 
conducted parties of students round the Galleries, ex- 
plaining in detail many points of American design which 
are unfamiliar to English architects, who face problems 
equally difficult, but of a different character. For the 
outstanding impression of the American work is of 
grand problems magnificently conceived and generously 
executed ; while here in England there is a tendency 
to limit the architect in scale and scope, owing to both 
restrictions of cost and numerous building by-laws and 
regulations. 

Special interest was awakened by such designs as 
those of Mr. Cass Gilbert’s warehouses, Mr. Goodhue’s 
San Diego Exhibition drawings, the rendering and 
photographs of Mr. Russell Pope’s Temple of the Scot- 
tish Rite, and some of the domestic work, notably the 
wonderfully sympathetic Italian house on Long Island 
by Messrs. Walker and Gillette. 

It is to be hoped that English students will realise 
the immense area and varied climate of the United 
States, directly responsible for a striking variety of 
character in design which could not legitimately be 
appropriate within the narrow latitudes of the British 
Isles. 

HowarpD RoBertson, Architecte Diplomé, 
Principal of the A.A. School of Architecture. 



































































Correspondence 
UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 


45 New Bond Street, W. 
13 December 1921. 
'o the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A..,- 

Sir,—In the vain hope of obtaining unification, a 
considerable section of the members of the Institute are 
anxious to take the momentous step of throwing open 
the doors of the Institute to “all architects of the 
United Kingdom ”’ without test or examination. 

This all-embracing policy of ‘‘ unification ” has met 
with the approval of the Council, and in due course the 
matter will come up for confirmation at a general meet- 
ing, when it is to be hoped the dire and far-reaching 
consequences of this sweeping-in policy may be seri- 
ously weighed. 

Though we write in all sympathy with registration, 
we are not prepared to support this particular step 
towards its realisation, unless it can be demonstrated 
that there is some reasonable prospect of ultimate 
success. 

It is true that Mr. Simpson has told us at the Liver- 
pool Congress that “‘ with unity must come registra- 
tion ’’; but, with all respect to Mr. Simpson, this state- 
ment does not carry with it a sense of conviction, and, 
moreover, it is directly opposed to what Sir Reginald 
Blomfield and Sir Aston Webb have told us. 

From the broad and political point of view it must 
be recognised that the tendency of the country is to 
become more and more democratic, and, as a conse- 
quence, the chance of any particular section of the 
community obtaining statutory privileges or protection 
becomes more and more remote. 

In the past it was not by way of protecting the 
lawyers, the doctors and the dentists that they obtained 
statutory powers ; these privileges were granted as a 
protection to the public. It wil! only be by architects 
demonstrating with overwhelming evidence that it is 
in the interest of the public that they also will have 
statutory powers granted to them. 

We are almost ashamed to confess it, but we must 
admit the fact, that we have heard a very great deal 
about the benefit to architects, and, we are afraid, very 
little indeed about the benefit to the public, for, beyond 
the discounted statement of Mr. Simpson, there is 
nothing to encourage us to believe that the present 
movement of unification is likely to result in gaining 
statutory powers hereafter. 

It is more than unfortunate—it is indeed misleading 
—to ask us to support unification now, as a step towards 
registration in the future. In fact, we are to be asked 
to pay for the goods before delivery, and the price is the 
ruin of the Institute. 
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If the principle of unification is to be adopted and 
maintained (and it seems useless to adopt it unless it is 
maintained) in the vain hope that registration will 
result, then the doors of the Institute must be left open 
for all architects to enter, without test or examination, 
until that vain hope has been realised. Then, and not 
till then, can the doors be shut again. 

The great majority of the corporate members of the 
Institute gained admittance at considerable personal 
sacrifice and by examination. Also, and it wil! not be 
forgotten, that a pledge was given that after a certain 
date the ranks of the Licentiate should be closed. Are 
these sacrifices and this pledge to be scrapped? We 
cannot imagine that the majority of the members of the 
Institute will support the unification movement with- 
out some guarantee that their sacrifices will not be 
made in vain.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE Hussarp [F.]. 
A. W.S. Cross [F.], Vice-President. 


Guildhall, E.C. 
13 December 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A..— 

Sir,—I can assure Mr. Keen and his friends I give 
them all credit for the work they have done. I agree 
with him that “ bringing all the architects of the United 
Kingdom into membership of the R.I.B.A.” “‘ means 
what it says.” And Mr. Keen must not read in the 
word “ qualified,” which is not there. However, when 
the committee meets he can move a resolution to 
modify the previous decision. 

Mr. Keen’s contention is of the greatest value to 
those opposing the scheme ; for let us accept the idea 
that certain qualifications would be necessary before 
admitting an architect to the R.I.B.A. This obviously 
implies that certain architects would be rejected and 
remain outside the Institute, as they do now. If Mr. 
Keen succeeds in carrying his views, he will kill the 
Unification Scheme ; he cannot have it both ways—he 
must either agree to admit “ all the architects ”’ or drop 
the word “‘ Unification.” 

Mr. Keen refers to the work of the committee ; I am 
a member, and we did very little work. The sub-com- 
mittee worked hard, and the committee did not take 
their valuable advice to accept the Dental Bill as “a 
valuable precedent ” for architects. That Bill explains 
on the first page that dentists would be placed on the 
register after the passing of the Bill. The Americans 
have adopted this proper course in their ‘‘ Model Form 
of: Law for the Registration of Architects ” (Architects’ 


Journal, 1g October, page 465). 


The idea of admitting members without a test, or 
with a test less severe than our Associates have to pass, 
would be grossly unfair. Some hundreds, probably 
thousands, of men might be admitted, and as members 
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they would be in exactly the same position with regard 
to the public as our Associates, and compete with them. 


It would not matter to the Fellows and older men of 


the Institute, who have established positions, but “‘ the 
great sacrifice,” admitted by the promoters of the 
scheme, would be borne by our Associates. Whyshould 
they doit? Ifthe scheme were carried it would make 
no difference to me, but 30 years ago it would have 
made a great difference, for A.R.I.B.A. spells £ s. d. to 
the Associate ; it is his stock-in-trade. I know that 
from experience, and I submit it is the duty of the older 
members to oppose any scheme likely to damage the 
position of the young men. 

Just one other suggestion to Mr. Keen. An Institute 
does not increase “‘ in authority and usefulness 
and its reputation in the estimation of the public ”’ 
according to the number of its members. The reverse 
seems the rule, and the most powerful societies are 
small, and with a limited membership. 

SyDNEY Perks [F.]. 


t 
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375 Union Street, Aberdeen 
5 December 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—I follow with much interest the corre- 
spondence on this subject which appears from time to 
time in the JouRNAL, and, like your other corre- 
spondents, I am jealous for the good name of the 
Institute. 

It seems to me to be futile to attempt unification by 
any method short of absorbing the whole architectural 
profession of the country, and, like most provincial 
practitioners, I am all out for unification, 

When I was a newly fledged Associate I was very 
touchy of this dignity being threatened by the absorp- 
tion of any body of individuals who had not passed the 
requisite tests. But I have grown older since then, 
and, I hope, also more sane ; and whenever unification 
arrives it is bound to affect temporarily the prestige of 
the whole profession. But it must affect somebody, 
and why not us and the men of our generation, if it is 
to do good to architecture as a whole in the years to 
come ? A small sacrifice for the good of the cause 
would rather redound to our credit than otherwise. 

In the meantime I make the suggestion that all 
Associates of any length of standing (say ten vears) 
should be made Fellows, all Licentiates made Asso- 
ciates (with a test before promotion to Fellowship), and 
the rest of the profession segregated by their reespec- 
tive provincial affiliated societies into whichever class it 
seems appropriate to place them. There will always 
be men of varying degrees of capacity, and the Institute 
should provide for this by having at least three classes 
of membership for practising architects. 

The experience of the Scottish Societies has been 
that it is better to have a man in the Society, even at 
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some risk to its prestige, rather than that the Society 
should refuse admission. Once a man is in, he gathers 
a certain esprit de corps, and, human nature being what 
it is, it is useless to hope to be able to certify all men as 
being of equal attainment. This should be frankly 
recognised, and due provision made for meeting the 
fact by the setting up of various grades of membership 
within the Institute -—Yours faithfully, 
R. G. WILson, JuN. [A.]. 


Exhibition of Drawings at Walker's 
Galleries 


During the past month Mr. Hanslip Fletcher and 
Mr. Kenneth Hobson have held a conjoint exhibition 
of architectural drawings and landscapes comprising 
various media, the result of four months’ work in 
Spain. Many architects have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to see the masterly drawings of these two 
men. The architectural impressions no less than the 
landscapes presented the scenery, both natural and con- 
ventional, in a way recalling the tradition of such mas- 
ters as Varley, Cotman, Holland, Sandby, and others. 
Both artists believe in scholarship, and have aimed not 
at literal transcriptions of ordinary views, but have at- 
tempted structures in their designs combined with spirit 
and good taste. [ would mention Mr. Fletcher’s mas- 
terly drawing of Burgos Cathedral and Mr. Hobson’s 
excellent monochromes of the Roman Aqueduct at 
Segoria as being among the best of the examples shown. 
Mr. Fletcher has brought to bear in his work his pre- 
vious experiences of Continental travel extending over 
many years. Mr. Hobson possesses the fire of youth 
and, what is characteristic of all men of genius, a respect 
for the time-honoured works of the past. The recent 
exhibition was instructive from many angles. It was a 
revelation to find two artists drawing architecture and 
scenery as such subjects should be handled, free from 
mannerisms, tricks, and catches. 

A. E. RicuHarpson [F.] 





THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

This large folio volume, presented to the Library by Mr. 
A. J. Burt, A.Inst.C.E., is a most exhaustive work on the Albert 
Memorial. 

It was produced by the editor and publisher, Mr. John 
Murray, in 1873, and has chapters on the progress of the 
Memorial ; an architectural description by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
R.A.—the architect—and contains illustrations of the mosaics, 
sculptures, statues, the statue of the Prince, and architectural 
plates, plans, elevations and sections by the architect. 
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Addresses by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse at Bristol 
and Manchester 


l‘he President of the Institute, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
attended, on 13 and 14 December, annua! dinners of 
the Bristol Society of Architects and the Manchester 
Society of Architects. In each case there was a large 
gathering of members and guests. 

BRISTOL 

At Bristol, the President of the Bristol Society, Mi. 
G. C. Lawience [A.], occupied the chair. Mr. Water- 
house, in the course of his speech, said : 

‘There was no feature of the view spread before him 
as a president more beautiful or more charming than 
the present friendly attitude of the non-Metropolitan 
archicects towards their brethren in the Middlesex re- 
gion. ‘This attitude and the loyalty that went with it— 
a loyalty to the recognised and centralised organisation 
of the profession—was not a sentiment fanned into life 
now and again by the wai mth of an occasion like that, 
but rather a steady, permanent, ever-increasing sense of 
brotherhood, of which such a meeting was not so much 
the stimulus as the outcome. One of the interests which 
had lately and very closely united Bristol with London 
was the vastly important one of architectural education. 
People were apt to forget that if local architects were 
the gainers by the advance of systematised architectural 
school training they were also the willing victims of a 
certain sacrifice. A generation ago all architects of 
position were able to make money, quite honest money, 
by taking pupils. In a wave, however, of enthusiasm 
towards better things practitioners all over the land had 
been willing, not only to forgo in greater or less degree 
that source both of income and of office assistance, but 
they had also gone the length of making further sacrifices 
of time and personal labour in order to aid and promote 
the work of schools started in their midst. 

Bristol had witnessed a remarkable instance of the 
establishment of such a school, the opening of which 
had been attended, under Royal auspices, by his prede- 
cessor in office, Mr. Simpson, as well as by representa- 
tives of that other important body, the Architectural 
Association of London, to whose help in many practical 
details the successful launching of the venture was, at 
Bristol’s invitation, very largely due. Mr. Waterhouse 
proceeded to speak of education in three aspects—its 
great value to the young men, who were trained on 
better lines than their forefathers : its value to the pub- 
lic, who thereby, when they required and paid for archi- 
tecture, got better goods for their money ; and, lastly, 
its value to the Institute of which he was President. 
With regard to the scheme known among them as uni- 
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fication, he explained that this did not mean that the 
profession was torn by heresy and schism. The ques- 
tion was a formal one—a problem of organisation. All 
he wanted to say about it was that it was not a scheme 
formulated by some individual enthusiasts in London, 
taken up by the Council of the Institute, and then 
pressed upon a half reluctant general body. As a 
matter of fact, this most excellent scheme was essentially 
a popular move—a move of the general community. 
The Unification Committee had been composed of 
architects in every grade, taken from the Institute, from 
the Society of Architects, and from outside bodies. Its 
deliberations had been of the freest, most outspoken, 
and most unprejudiced kind, and they had been 
followed by exhaustive inquiries among the allied 
societies of the Institute, inquiries which elicited spon- 
taneous approval, not the least warm sometimes being 
from those classes of membership who would be called 
upon in the fulfilment of the schemes to make some 
sacrifice for their own and the general good. No reform 
eve lacked opposition. But he had been convinced in 
a remarkable degree of the unitv of the profession’s 
obvious wish on the subject. 

He concluded on the subject of style. He said that 
in his opinion the question of originality in design was 
still largely misunderstood. People, he sometimes 
found, were ready to say : ‘‘ I do not deny that reason- 
ably original work can be done within the limits of the 
historic styles, but reason and art seem to indicate that 
still better work could be done if untrammelled by any 
considerations of tradition or archeology.” It would 
be found that the acceptability among cultivated people 
of any design in architecture depended in all cases upon 
some sort of relationship to pre-existing design, and that 
consequentlythe new architecture, if destined to success, 
would owe its success to two conditions, both of which 
would probably seem a hardship to the pioneers of 
novelty. The first of these conditions was the lapse of 
sufficient time, say, 200 years, to make the proposed 
novelties back numbeis—he used these words in a laud- 
atory sense—and the second and hardest of all was a 
certain uniformity among the novelties. To adven- 
turers, out for diversity at all costs, such a bondage would 
prove intolerable. The movement fora new architecture 
was being given apparently a fair trial in Amsterdam, 
where it would probably achieve a colossal failure, at 
the monetary expense of the Dutch, and would be to 
the artistic loss of Europe. 

MANCHESTER 

At the annual dinner of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, Mr. A. W. Hennings [F.], the President, 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were 
the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of Manchester, Sir 
Henry Miers, Vice-Chancellor of the Universi y of 
Manchester, Dr. Percy Scott Worthington, and Mr. 
Francis Dodd. 
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In replying to the toast of the R.I.B.A. and Allied 
Societies, Mr. Waterhouse said : 

*“‘T find that in the short space of time which would 
naturally be allotted to me as an after-dinner speaker | 
shall not be able to say all I should like, so I am going 
to ask you to grant me a few additional minutes. In re- 
sponding in Manchester to the name of Waterhouse I 
am answering the acknowledgment of the city to a 
much greater man than myseif—I mean my father, Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. Nor can I forget that it was 
this generous city of Manchester that gave him the 
opportunity to design two of the greatest buildings of 
the city. I refer to the little known Assize Courts and 
the well-known Town Hall. 

‘““ If the memory of the designer o! 
lessens my sense of unworthiness in responding to the 
personal part of the toast, I have also to recall that, 
having a son of my own in actual practice and a 
member of the Council of the R.I.B.A., the name 
Waterhouse is in danger of being consecutively 1epre- 
sented by those three generations which make up a 
century. 

“* But I am present to-night in a capacity other than 
personal. By the chances and changes which at times 
fit unexpected men into unexpected offices I am Piesi- 
dent of the Institute, one of the functions of which is to 
give greater reality to the brotherhood of the profession. 
I am proud and happy not only to be, for the time being, 
the formal head of that little republic of art, but to have 
been privileged to realise in the few months that have 
passed since my election the entirely informal warmth 
and bonds of good-fellowship which exist in all ranks 
of the organised profession. 

*“* London cannot help being the centre of this perfect 
circle of perfect unity, and London is well aware—in- 
creasingly and progressively aware—of the fact that 
the curve of a steady circumference is as essential to a 
circle’s well-being as that pin-prick of a centre which, 
being a mathematical point, has no parts and no 
magnitude. 

“The subject which is very much in my mind, and 
in yours, is the scheme of unification. When one speaks 
in the hearing of strangers on this question we are in 
danger of conveying the impression that the body of 
architects is ‘ bv schisms rent asunder.’ As a fact, we 
are perfectly united, and most of our outside friends do 
not know what ‘ unification ’ is. It is really a question 
of rearrangement. Let no one think that the unification 
scheme is the hobby of some London leader, pushed 
upon the Council in London, and then launched upon 
an astonished and uninterested general body. The 
genesis and the growth of this movement have been quite 
other than this. It has been born of a wise expectancy 
in many minds, and it was deliberated on by a com- 
mittee formed of the most heterogeneous elements, 
drawn, in fact, from all classes of practitioners, both 
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within and without the confines of the Institute and tre 
Society of Architects. Finally, it was brought to ts 
present development by the exercise of generous aid 
large-minded unselfishness among men all over the 
British Isles. If the movement has in any kind of sense 
been worked from London, then London has cause to 
be very grateful to the support of non-Metropolit.n 
centres ; but, as a matter of fact, the movement was 
general, and the activities of London could fairly be 
described as London’s doing its duty as fulcrum to a 
force at the business end of the lever. Not that any one 
ought to forget the heroic and tactful services of my 
friend and predecessor, Mr. Simpson, together with 
Sir Charles Ruthen and his colleagues of the Society of 
Architects. 

“J should now like to say one or two words about 
education, and in this connection I would pay a warm 
and deserving tribute to Manchester’s great and con- 
spicuous share in the educational movement, and to the 
services which Professor Dickie has continuously 
rendered on the Board of Architectural Education. It 
is sometimes suggested that we are in danger, by means 
of the very excellence of our educational system, of over- 
stocking the profession. It is suggested, too, that there 
are more persons already in the profession than can 
very well be supported by it. I feel we must with confi- 
dence leave this largely in the hands of the teachers of 
architecture, who, if they are convinced that there are 
young men in the schools who would be more likely to 
make a living in other spheres than in aichitecture, will, 
[ am sure, in the future, as in the past, use a wise dis- 
cretion in advising the removal of the unsuitable. Then, 
in connection with our schools, it is suggested we are 
in danger of becoming too academic. We have some 
very fine teachers in the schools, and we need have no 
fear, in my opinion, on that head. We have had in the 
past too little of the academic. All that is needed now 
is a caution lest the constructional side of the teaching 
loses its proper balance and proper connection with the 
compositional.” 

The Lord Mayor, in replying to the toast of the City 
of Manchester, referred to his work in regard to smoke 
abatement. He said that in these matters exceedingly 
valuable advice had been received from architects. 
There was no particular reason why Manchester should 
not be as attractive as Dusseldorf if proper steps were 
taken, and if we had the driving force in the community 
the absence of which Lord Newton deplored. Archi- 
tects could help in this direction and, among other 
ways, by insisting upon the installation in houses and 
other buildings of smokeless heating apparatus. 

Dr. Worthington spoke highly of the School of 
Architecture established at the Manchester University, 
which they felt, he said, was going to do great things in 
the future. Sir Henry Miers replied, acknowledging 
the toast. 
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Reviews 


OLD LONDONILLUSTRATED. A series of drawings 
hy the late H. W. Brewer illustrating London in the 
\VIth Century, with descriptive notes by Herbert A. 
Cox, F.C.A. Fo, Lond. 1921. 5s. net. [The “ Builder” 
Office, 4 Catherine Street, Aldwych, W.C.2.] 

The Builder was happilyinspired in publishingincon- 
venient form the drawings contributed to its columns 
by that consummate draughtsman the late H. W. 
Brewer, illustrative of old London as it presented itself 
to his artistic imagination before the Great Fire of 1666. 
He did not, however, rely on his imagination only, but 
took immense trouble to get all the documentary evi- 
dence available of the position and character of the old 
buildings as they really existed. He has drawn for us a 
series of illustrations of old London which are well 
worth preserving, and enable us to form some idea of 
what an extraordinarily picturesque city it was, and of 
what we have lost by the destruction of the old priories 
and monastic buildings which not only adorned its 
streets, but provided ample open spaces which in the 
City we now sadly miss. It is sometimes difficult to 
follow Mr. Brewer in all his reproductions when com- 
paring his sketches with some of the old plans of Lon- 
don, and some of the streets as he has drawn them cer- 
tainly give the impression of being wider than they 
really were, but these are points of very small import- 
ance. Particularly interesting are the illustrations of the 
Bishop of Ely’s Palace and Chapel and of Cheapside. 

JouHN SLater [F.]. 


EVERYDAY LIFEIN THESTONEAGE. Written 
and illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 
Lond. 5s. [B. T. Batsford.) 


We have here a further contribution to the history of 
the everyday life of our ancestors, from the pen and 
pencil of Mr. and Mrs. Quennell, and on this occasion 
we are told what is known about the life of the human 
race as far back as twenty-six thousand years B.c. 

Such far ages border upon the infinite, and it is diffi- 
cult for the ordinary mind to realise the significance of 
such vast stretches of time, but as “‘ history is not just 
dates, but a long tale of man’s life, labour and achieve- 
ment,” and as the book deals with man from this 
standpoint, the overwhelming weight of time is lost, and 
we can visualise prehistoric man in his wild surround- 
ings and enter, in some measure, into his life, which is 
a long story of his struggle to overcome the inevitable 
troubles which beset life on this earth and the endeavour 
to make it possible to live with some reasonable comfort 
and security. 

The first chapter deals with and elucidates the 
method in which the earth’s surface was formed, where 
the remains of prehistoric man are found ; slight these 
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may be and scanty, but they are sufficient on which to 
base a story of his life. 

Each succeeding chapter deals in chronological order 
with man and his development, traced,for the most part, 
from the remains of the animals of his period, as well as 
his implements, for we read : “ The lower animals in 
kindly fashion seemed to arrange that their bodies might 
sink in the water, settle in the mud, and become beauti- 
ful fossils.’’ Not so the restless individual man, who 
died in the open, and whose bones are lost ; but, in spite 
of this, his skull has been found, and we are told that 
even in these remote ages “‘ the brain pan of Pithecan- 
thropus exceeds that of any ape and equals about two- 
thirds that of modern man.” 

Flint implements play an important and, indeed, an 
essential part in the life of prehistoric man. Necessity 
made him a hero, for, with his spear tipped with a 
sharpened flint, he went forth and with his superior 
cunning faced far more formidable wild beasts than any 
that now exist. We are told about the sabre-toothed 
tiger, the mammoth, and many more, most undesirable 
for near neighbours, and life must indeed have been a 
precarious affair then. Thus itis that flint implements 
are all important in the light they throw on his life and 
progress. Flint work of all kinds advanced in beauty of 
finish as man advanced, and after being fashioned into 
various shapes was in the earlier times almost the only 
material employed for instruments in use for domestic 
and hunting purposes. 

Prehistoric man was a sensible fellow, sticking to 
tradition in the implements he made. “‘ The design of 
these was a continued growth, and prehistoric man did 
not in any one year leave off making Chellean types and 
introduce a new Acheulean fashion.”” New art was un- 
known then, but later on he “‘ made his spear and 
arrow heads in ivory and reindeer horn,” and this 
marks a further step in the upward grade. 

First of all their homes were mere lairs, such as the 
wild beasts use; then shelters from the winds, and, 
later on, primitive huts. But it is to the period of the 
cave-dwellers we must turn for real inspiration in art, 
as it is then ‘‘ that the Magdalenian period marked the 
highest development of the art of prehistoric man. 
The paintings are of astonishing merit; without 
being great sticklers for detail, these old painters caught 
the very spirit of the animals they painted.” The cave 
would seem to be a great advance in his comfort, and 
to supply his esthetic desires to the fullest extent. 

One more human touch comes in to link the past up 
with the present. This we owe to man’s ever-faithful 
friend and companion, the dog. Prehistoric man found 
out what a self-sacrificing and devoted friend he was, 
and adopted him for an ally; and as we look far back, 
along this vista, we can see man and his dog in close 
companionship, until our vision can no longer pierce 
the gloom. 
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This book is written primarily for the young, and the 
writing and illustrations work together in producing a 
living picture of the time which should prove attractive 
not only to the young but to grown-up children as w ell. 


Horace FIievp [F.]. 


Letters and Drawings of John Webb 


Some extremely interesting drawings and letters of 
John Webb have recently been entrusted to the care of 


the Institute by Sir Vere Isham, Bart., of Lamport 
Hall, Northamptonshire. These may be seen on 
application to the Librarian. Mr. J. A. Gotch [F.], 
having occasion to write a short history of Lamport 
Hall, remembered that the county historian, Bridges, in 
writing (about 1720) of the parish of Lamport, men- 
tioned the enlargement of the Hall by Webb, adding 
that certain drawings and letters of the architect were 
preserved there. Mr. Gotch accordingly made enquiries 
of Sir Vere Isham as to the possibility of the drawings 
having survived, and was courteously invited to help in 
the search for them. The search proved successful, and 
the drawings were lent to him, with the result that a 
full description of them, together with a transcript of 
the letters, was published in the R.I.B.A. JoURNAL of 
24 September 1921. It then became a question of how 
best to dispose of the drawings without again troubling 
the present tenants of the Hall, and eventually Sir Vere 
most kindly agreed to place them in the custody of the 
Institute, on condition that they should be returned 
when asked for, as his son is greatly interested in 
architecture. 


Lectures on Historical Building 
Construction 


A novel course of lectures is to be given at University 
College, London, during the coming term, by Mr. 
Martin S. Briggs, F.R.1.B.A. (Godwin Bursar, 1914), 
on “ The Historical Development of Building Construc- 
tion.”’ This course constitutes the first attempt to trace 
the various elemental processes of building through the 
different ages. It is intended for those who already 
possess a knowledge of building construction and of the 
history of architectural development, but whereas his- 
tory and construction have hitherto been taught as 
separate subjects, the lecturer will prove their mutual 
interdependence from the days of the ancient civilisa- 
tions down to modern times. Attention will be given 
to minor points of exceptional interest in which the 
problems of the old builders may be compared with our 
own. The subjects of the ten lectures will be: 1, 
Brickwork ; 2, Masonry ; 3, Concrete and Marble ; 4 
Carpentry ; 5, Joinery ; 6, Ironwork ; 7, Roofing ; 8, 
Plasterwork ; 9, Leadwork ; 10, Glazing. Full particu- 
lars of the course can be obtained from the Secretary 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1). 
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Notes BY MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 

[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 

more detailed critictsm.] 

SOME CAIRO MOSQUES AND THEIR FOUNDERS. 
By Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 80, Lond. 1921. 17s. 6d. 
[Messrs. Constable Company, Ltd., London.] 

This is a small book of about 120 pages, written for ordinary 
readers, not for specialists. It contains about thirty excellent 
photographs, chiefly of subjects not illustrated before. 

A. H. M 

THEATRES AND CONCERT HALLS. Portfolio of plates. 
Lond. 1921. 15s. [Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High 
Holborn, W.C.1.] 

This folio of plates consists of reprints from ‘‘ Academy 
Architecture,’ and should be of considerable interest. ‘I'he 
subjects are chosen from English, American and Continental 
sources, and the illustrations, which number about : ae, 
include some admirable reproductions of plans. Ae gD 
ENGLISH HOMES. Perioi V.—Vo!. I. Early Semvion, 

1714-1760. By H. Avray Tipping, M.A., F.S.A. Fo, 
Lond. 1921. £3 3s. [Country Life Offices, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2.] 

‘This volume continues the series of fine books by this author. 
The period covered is Early Georgian, from 1714 to 1760, and 
includes such well-known examples as Chiswick House, 
Houghton Hall, Moor Park and Rainham. 

The high standard of the previous volumes is maintained. 

t. A. oA. 

ARCHITEKTUR UND KUNSTGEWERBE IN ALT- 
SPANIEN. Fo, Miinchen, 1920. 15s. [J. Tiranti and 
Co., 13 Maple Street, Tottenham Court Road.] 

An admirable collection of photographs, well reproduced, 
illustrating architecture and crafts in Spain from the Middle 
Ages to the eighteenth century. The volume includes a variety 
of examples of Moorish, Gothic, and Renaissance work. About 
one-third of the plates are devoted to decorative woodwork, 
furniture, metal-work, pottery and glass, ivories, and fabrics. 

W.H. W. 

TOWN : THEORY AND PRACTICE. By W.R. Lethaby, 
George L. Pepler, Sir Theodore G. Chambers, K.B.E., 
Raymond Unwin, R. L. Reiss. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by C. B. Purdom. 80, Lond. 1921. 5s. [Benn Bros., 
Ltd., 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4.] 

Essays by such authorities as Professor Lethaby and Mr. 
Raymond Unwin, impressing on all whom it may concern the 
necessity of forethought in the creation and development of 
towns, and illustrating by concrete examples the advantage of 
such forethought over haphazard and go-as-you-please. To be 
read by all architects and all town councillors of municipalities 
who have or may have to prepare town plans. H. M. F. 
BARI. By F. Carabellese. 80, Bergamo, 1909. 

BRESCIA. By A. Ugoletti. 80, Bergamo, n.d. 

LECCE. By G. Gigil. 80, Bergamo, IQII. 

I my DEL CIMONO. By S. Bargellini. 80, Bergamo, 


VALLOMBROSA E LA VAL DI SIEVE INFERIORE. By 
N. Puccioni. 80, Bergamo, n.d. 

VENOSA E LA REGIONE DEL VULTURE. 80, Bergamo, 
1906. 

A further half-dozen volumes of the monographs—each 
dealing with an Italian town or city of artistic note—published 
by the Institute of Graphic Arts at Bergamo, a series of which 
the Library already possesses over 20 volumes. The Italian 
letterpress is in each case from the hand of a writer of note, and 
the photographic illustrations number I50 to 200 = each of 
these useful books. Ras 























Building Craftsmen in 
America 


In the last issue of the JOURNAL we regret that, owing 
to limitation of space, Mr. Barber’s answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. H. M. Fletcher was not given in full. In 
reply to Mr. Fletcher’s question whether America is 
forming a tradition of building crafts or whether the 
workiscarriedonbynew-comers, Mr. Barber said :—‘‘ In 
our country the trades are mostly by nationalities. We 
have Italians for common labour ; the pick and shovel 
men, the common labourers, are mostly all Italian. The 
carpenters are English and French ; the painters mostly 
French. We are not training craftsmen, and that is the 
point I want to make ; there is no arrangement for the 
proper training of the artisan ; we are absolutely de- 
pendent on the foreign population and the foreign 
craftsmen. When the war came and these men had to 
go back to their respective countries we were in great 
difficulty. For instance, all our cassion work is done 
by Norwegians and Swedes; you could not get an 
American to go down into a cassion any more than to 
wait at table. Andso with all our crafts. Our waiters are 
all French ; all our cooks are French—it is all a matter of 
nationalities. But the war came, and then people went 
back ; some remained, and a few eventually returned 
to America, and we are to-day suffering from a lack of 
skilled labour. That is what is keeping oui prices of 
construction so high, because there is really more work 
in these so-called dull times than there are men to do it, 
and that is why the plasterers and others can stand out 
for the higher wages that they are demanding and get- 
ting. A great many people years ago foresaw just what 
has now happened in that particular matter, but nothing 
of any constructive merit has been conceived or put 
into practice for the supplying of the need. 

“There are some, what we call, trade schools, but 
not enough. The craftsmen are mostly taught in the 
workshops, and, as I say, we are almost entirely depen- 
dent upon foreign labour. It is a curious thing that 
twenty-five years ago it was hard to get a good modeller 
in America; a great many practitioners actually im- 
ported modellers, and the man who has been doing my 
modelling for the past twenty-five years was imported at 
that time. He does my modelling in his own shop. 
About fifteen or twenty years ago the bronze work that 
you see with us now was impossible of execution, but 
we got to a point where we really were able to execute 
almost anything we could design, chiefly on account of 
the influx of foreign trade which was brought over, and 
which came for the chance there was in the New 
Country. The manufactures of our country are in the 
hands of Americans, but in the arts there are practically 
none, or very few, which is most discouraging.” 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AND 
TIMBER RESEARCH. 


The Council of the Institute have decided to send to 
the Prime Minister, the Colonial Secretary, and the 
High Commissioners for the Dominions, a resolution in 
favour of the continued maintenance at the Imperial 
Institute of the valuable collection of building timbers 
of the Empire. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 

It has been decided to refer to the Art Standing Com- 
mittee the consideration of a request from the City 
Lands Committee, conveyed to the Council of the 
Institute by the City Surveyor, for an expression of the 
views of the Royal Institute on this question. 


COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
FOR SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Committee, the report of the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for the 
year 1920-21, together with the former reports issued 
since the incorporation of that Committee, have been 
placed in the Library, with the report on the use of 

short tow as a binder in plaster. 

The interim report to the Atmospheric Corrosion 
Research Committee has also been placed in the 
Library. 

The Science Committee recommend these reports 
to the attention of all architects. 


RESIGNATION OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. P. G. Stone [/’.] has resigned his membership of 
the Institute. 

Mr. John Cotton [Hon. Associate] has resigned his 
membership of the Institute. 


RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 


Mr. Arthur B. Plummer [F.] has been transferred to 
the class of Retired Fellows. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKING DRAWINGS. 

The Council of the Institute have decided to arrange 
in the spring of each year an exhibition of working 
drawings of completed buildings for the guidance of 
students. 


ROYAL BRITISH COLONIAL SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS. 
Mr. W. E. Riley [F.] has been appointed to represent 
the Institute on the Council of the Royal British 
Colonial Society of Artists. 
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City Churches 
@ 

A letter from Mr. Arthur Keen [/’.], Hon. Secretary 
of the Institute, with reference to the correspondence 
which has recently appeared in The Times on the sub- 
ject of the destruction of certain of the City chutches, 
was published in that journal on 17 December. Mr. 
Keen wrote : 

“ The old fight for our ancient City 
to be breaking out again, and I would | 
readers to a letter in defence of them written in 1854 by 
Sir Gilbert Scott to the then Bishop of London. It was 
published by the City Church Preservation Society, and 
it covers the ground so completely, and speaks with 
such authority and conviction, that one can hardly feel, 
after reading it, that we have any right to destroy these 
churches. He makes his claim on the ground of con- 
siderations that ought to appeal to every Churchman 
he is very contemptuous of those who seek to secure 
and he 


hur hes seems 
e to refer your 
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their new churches in the suburbs for nothing, 
shows the danger that lies in the extension of the prin- 
ciple of turning into cash the things that appear, from 
the material standpoint, to be no longer required. This 
last point surely needs no urging. The time might come 
when the eyes of the covetous would be cast even on 
the Tower of London as a valuable property that no 
longer serves a useful purpose and might be sold. 
‘Do not Lord Knutsford and his supporters realise 
that these churches have a value to those who appreciate 
the beauty and the associations of them comparable to 
the value that they might possess as places of worship if 
efforts were made to meet the changed conditions that 
have arisen ? People go in crowds to week-day services 
at the church on Holborn Viaduct 
make full use of their beautiful church near Billingsgate 
Market ; in the hands of the Y.M.C.A. a use for the 
City churches would quickly be found, and it is not too 
much to hope that the Church itself will still succeed in 
finding right uses for them. Apart from any religious 
uses, they have unspeakable value in te lling of the his- 
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the Church Army 


tory of an ancient city, in giving relief and rest from the 
rush of city life, and they go a long way towards making 
London what it is—one of the beautiful cities of the 
world. A very well-known American architect told me 
a few days ago that he thinks so much of London that 
he has been here 23 times : in his view Paris does not 
compare with it. It will not maintain this character for 
long if we allow the Churchmen to sacrifice their 
churches. 

“‘ Miss Lena Ashwell, speaking recently as one brought 
up in Canada, threw light on the beauty and interest of 
things and places in this country that are so familiar as 
scarcely to be noticed by us, but are full of charm and 
delight for a stranger ; and the danger here in London 
is that hardly anyone realises adequately the beauty of 
our city.” 
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Allied Societies 


LeEeDs AND West YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the Leeds and West Yorkshire Architec ural 
Society held on 25 November, the President, Mr. John C. P’roc- 
ter, M.C., A.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair, and, after referring to 
the changes that had taken place in the personnel of the Society 
during the past year, said : ; 

I hinted last year, and I still strongly feel, that many stu- 
dents are contempiating an architectural career who would be 
well advised to seek fame in other directions. The pursuit of 
architecture is perhaps one of the most delightful wavs of 
walking through life, but many of us who were never warned 
have discovered that to enjoy it to the full, and to practise it in 
its highest and best forms, demand a position secure from the 
necessity of mere money-making. With us architects, as with 
farmers, the times are usually bad. 

I suppose there are two main reasons for stagnation in the 
building trade, which equally means stagnation in our pro- 
fession. ‘The first is a great shortage of capital available for 
building ventures, and this I feel is the reason acting most 
potently against any revival in building. It is a situation impos- 
sible for us as architects to combat. We can only watch and 
hope for better times. ‘The second reason for this stagnation is 
more tangible—namely, the lack of confidence of the building 
public in the stability of prevailing prices. Here, I think, we can 
do something in the way of useful propaganda. Shortly after 
the war the cost of building became anything between three 
and four times the pre-war cost, and this enormous increase 
was not the only penalty which was suffered by our post-war 
clients. ‘They also had to put up with countless irritating delays 
and much extremely bad craftsmanship. In a word, while they 
were paying so much more for their work, they were not getting 
it so well done as before the war 

It is our business to make the following points public as far 
as possible. Firstly, the cost of building has fallen very greatly, 
and in all likelihood by the spring of next year will be in the 
region of twice the pre-war cost. Secondly, that when this level, 
or something near it, is reached, the chances of any considerable 
further reduction in cost are remote. Hence those wishing to 
build may as well carry out their projects next year as later. 
Thirdly, the standard of output and craftsmanship has recently 
vastly improved. ‘There are no longer the difficulties, delays, 
and petty irritations that in the years immediately following the 
war made many people wish they had never heard of bricks 
and mortar. 

It would therefore appear that there is no particular reason 
why people should not build once more, beyond the important 

one of lack of money. We are told that the turning-point in the 
general trade depression has been reached. We can but hope 
that this is the case, and that the coming year will see money 
being made again. It is obvious that when this occurs a con- 
siderable amount will find its way into building channels, for 
fortunately architecture in many of its forms is, and will remain, 
a necessity and not merely a luxury. The architect, in common 
with other artists, is prone to feel rather impotent when brought 
face to face with the larger financial problems of his art. Unlike 
the painter, without definite commissions our work must cease, 
and we cannot simply add to our stock and wait for better times. 

After such considerations as the foregoing, it was somewhat 
of a relief to me to open my last copy of the Institute JOURNAL 
and read Mr. Waterhouse’s presidential utterances. The whole 
tenor and atmosphere of his address at once lifts us away from 
the sordid side of our profession, and almost makes us forget 
that it is necessary even for architects to make money in order 
to live. During the course of his vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, Lord Sumner of I[bstone, speaking for the layman, said : 

‘ Can nothing be done to educate our taste ? Can nothing be 
done_to:makethe_ordinary man, whose eye only requires edu- 
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catin, appreciate that, apart altogether from the moral side of 
architecture, that apart from archeology and style, there is the 
greatest possible satisfaction to those who have to live among 
buildings if only their eyes can be educated to appreciate the 
value and importance of mass, of proportion, of light and shade, 
of colour, of an interesting sky-line, the relation of build- 


> 


ever 
ings to their surroundings, and so forth ? ; 

‘This rather complete catalogue sums up the intention of a 
note | had made weeks before to the effect that ‘‘it is necessary 
to arouse a more general appreciation of architecture—to 
stimulate in this direction the critical faculties of the public, to 
invite them to say ‘ This is good’ or ‘ That is bad,’ rather 
than to pass by in unnoticing silence.” 

It is not possible to be entirely original in discussing these 
matters, and I make this an excuse for reminding you of the 
same speaker’s closing remarks, in which he says: ‘‘ No artwhich 
is obliged to express itself in great and costly buildings can 
thrive unless it educates—lI will not say its masters, but its 
pay-masters.”’ Here is my point neatly rounded forme. | 

No artist, and the architect is surely not the least of artists, 
can be happy in his work if he and his brother practitioners are 
alone able to appreciate it. Neither can our patrons get the full 
enjoyment from their building ventures if they are not educated 
to appreciate at any rate some of the intricacies of the art em- 
ploved on them. From the beginning of things, man has had a 
certain instinct for building, and consequently for architecture. 
\t some period of our lives a box of bricks has been the most 
treasured toy of nearly all of us, and later on many whose courses 
have not led them to become either architects or builders still 
have an instinct for building. But at present the gifted patron 
and amateur seems to be almost extinct. Samuel Pepys—an 
extremely ordinary gentleman—could write intelligently, so long 
ago as the reign of Charles II., not only on the constructional 
side of building, but also on interior decoration and detail, and 
he obviously had a well-developed critical faculty in these mat- 
ters. In 1665—about the time Pepys was writing —John Webb, 
the architect, in addressing a client, apparently considered it as a 
matter of course to discuss the merits of merely having rustic 
quoins to the building or of rusticating the whole facade. How 
many of us to-day interest our clients with such points? Things 
which are now a mystery to the many, and consequently of 
little interest to them, were formerly matters of common know- 
ledge. The resultant standard produced a better general level 
in architectural achievements than we are getting to-day, and 
must have made for a more congenial understanding between 
client and architect. 

NorriINGHAM AND Derspy ARCHITECTURAL’ SOCIETY. 

A Paper on ‘“‘ The Theory of Architecture,” by Lionel B. 
Budden, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Senior Lecturer in the Theory of 
Architectural Design in the School of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, was read before an open meeting of the 
above Society on 29 November 1921. 

At the outset of his Paper Mr. Budden defined the various 
branches of architectural theory, and explained that he pro- 
posed to concentrate on the theory of architectural design 
itself. Three separate problems were stated and discussed 
by the lecturer—the possibility of a science of art, the nature 
of such a science in the case of architecture, and the value 
it might be claimed to have. 

Benedetto Croce’s ‘‘ expressionist theory ” was first exam- 
ined, as the latest and most comprehensive philosophical denial 
of the possibility of an applicable theory of art. It was pointed 
out that the central fallacy in Croce’s argument lay in the fact 
that the conditions of intuition were identified with those of 
externalisation : and that once this error was exposed the case 
ingeniously elaborated by Croce to prove that art had no rela- 
tion to logic fell to the ground. 

The lecturer prefaced his development of the nature of a 
possible theory of architectural design by a brief historical 
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critique of the principal schools of theory. He then proceeded 
to an analysis of content and form in architecture, and arrived at 
certain standards of criticism as a result. These standards{were 
grouped under two heads, the first relating to subject in its 
practical and spiritual aspects, the second to composition as the 
expressive embodiment of subiect. 

Finally, theory as a substitute for tradition was considered, 
and the claim made that, under existing conditions, the guidance 
of logical theoretic knowledge was of indispensable value. 

The chief points of the lecture were illustrated by lantern 
slides. 


Competitions 


BURGH OF KIRKCALDY WAR MEMORIAL. 


The Kirkcaldy War Memorial Committee invite the sub- 
mission of designs in competition for a proposed memorial, the 
assessor to be Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
A.R.S.A., President of the Institute of Scottish Architects. 
Premiums—First, £50; second, £30; third, £20; the 
premium of the successful candidate being merged in his ulti- 
mate commission. Designs must be delivered free of charge, 
and addressed to : The Town Offices, Town Hall, Kirkcaldy, 
on or before Wednesday, 1 February 1922. 


In NEGOTIATION. 
The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters of the following competitions : 


Seaford Recreation Ground, ‘Truro War Memorial, Dundee 
War Memorial, Kirkwall War Memorial. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Auckland War Memorial. 
Paisley War Memorial. 

Harrogate War Memorial. 
Kirkcaldy War Memorial. 


The conditions and other documents relating to the above 
competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


Tue Catro HospiraL COMPETITION. 

A cablegram was received by the Institute on 19 De- 
cember from Cairo announcing that the designs of 
the following six competitors have been selected in the 
Preliminary Competition : 

JoHN REGINALD TRUELOVE, A.R.I.B.A., c/o Imperial 
War Graves Commission, Longuenesse, St. Omer, 
Pas de Calais, France. 

Messrs. CACKETT and Burns Dick, FF.R.I.B.A., Pil- 
grim House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Messrs. W. and T. R. Mr_spurn, FF.R.I.B.A., 11 Es- 
planade West, Sunderland. 

Messieurs PIERRE and Louts GuIDETTI, 31 Quai Bout- 
bon, Paris. 

Messrs. LANCHESTER, RICKARDS and LucAs, 
FF.R.I.B.A., and ‘T. A. Lopce, A.R.1.B.A., 19 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

Messrs. NICHOLAS and DIxon Spain, FF.R.I.B.A., 
1g Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


The assessor in the competition was Mr. John W, 
Simpson [/.], Past President. 
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Notices 


Business MEETING, 9 JANUARY 1922. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting, Monday, 9 January 1922. The names and 
addresses of the candidates (with the names of their proposers) 
found by the Council to be eligible and qualified for member- 
ship according to the Charter and By-laws, and recommended 
by them for election, are as follows : 

AS FELLOWS (2) 

BENNETT : THOMAS PENBERTHY [A. 1912], 12 and 41 Bedford 
Row, London, W.C.1 ; 12 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 
Proposers : Mr. J. Campbell Reid, Mr. Arthur J. Davis, 
Mr. Chas. H. Gage. 

Foster : REGINALD CHARLES [A. 1909], Council Offices, Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex ; ‘‘ Casa,”” Monkhams Lane, Woodford 
Green, Essex. Proposers : Professor R. Elsey Smith, Mr. 
Horace White, Mr. H. Tooley. 

AS ASSOCIATES (5s). oe 

Basto : ANTONIO HERMENEGILDO DE SENNA FERNANDES [Final 
Examination], 46 Cambridge Road, London, S.W.11. Pro- 
posers * Mr. Robert Atkinson, Mr. Claude Harrison, Mr. 

E. Varndell. 

ForsHAW : JOHN Henry, M.C. [Special War Examination], 
Merridale, Burscough Road, Ormskirk, Lancs. ig ea : 
Professor C. H. Reilly, Mr. Gilbert Fraser, Mr. Taliesin 
Rees. 

PLEDGE : CHARLES TERRY [Special War Examination], H.M. 
Office of Works, S.W., and 88 Algernon Road, Ladywell, 
S.E. Proposers : Mr. David Thomson, Mr. Alfred Cox, 
Mr. Arthur Bentley. 

Pope: CLEMENT LAWRENCE [S. 1914—Special War Exemption], 
‘Sunny Brae,’’ Moorside Road, West Moors, near Wim- 
borne, Dorset. Proposers : Sir Banister Fletcher, Mr. J. H. 
Brewerton, Mr. Sydney Tugwell. 

SHEPPARD : EVERARD [Special War Examination], St. Helens, 
Barnmead Road, Beckenham. Proposers : Mr. C. E. Varn- 
dell, Mr. Geoffry Lucas, Mr. E. Stanley Hall. 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIP. 
Arcuirtect (A.R.I.B.A.) prac tising in Southern Ontario town in 
Canada of over 20,000 population, where there is large scope in the 
district, would consider taking a partner; must be a clever designer 
and draughtsman ; an Associate or Fellow of the Institute preferred 
Highest references given and required. Premium for half share 
about £1,500.—Apply Box 1921, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1 
MESSRS. KENMURE ne AND S. A. H. MACKEY. 

Mr. Kenmure Kinna, of Castle S L iverpool, and Wallasey, 
Cheshire, and Mr. S. A. H. Mackey ALR .A., of Liberty Buildings, 
Liverpool, and 12 Crosfield Street, W irrington, have entered into 
partnership and will practise as At tects an yors at Liberty 
Buildings, School Lane, Liverpool 

PRACTICE FOR SALI 

ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR Wishes t lispos f his practice 
Established ro vears. Small market town i th of England 
Suitable for a young architect. Price Box 1321, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Messrs. GEORGE HUBBARD AND Son have changed their address 
from 112, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3, to 45, New Bond Street, W 
Telephone No. : Mayfair 7016. 

MESSRS. YOUNG AND HALI 

Messrs. Keitru D. Youn, F.R.I.B.A., and ALNER W. HALt, 
F.R.I.B.A., are taking into partnership, as from 1 uary next, 
Mr. Francis J. Humphry, A.R.1I.B.A The name of > firm will 
remain as now ; and the address is : Young and H. ull, 17 Southamp- 
ton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

A.R.I.B.A. desires appointment ; is prepared to acquire an inte- 
rest in established firm after probationary period. Eighteen ears’ 
varied experience. Ex-R.A.Schoolsstudent. Would join architect 
in competition or speculative work on mutual terms.—Address 
Box 1421, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, \v.1, 

LICENTIATE R.I.B.A., with Government experience as v.luer, 
Land Valuation Office 1912-1919, and housing, assistant archi tect, 
Ministry of Health 1919-1921, desires position in architect’s office 

ountry practice preferred), with view to junior partnership. Used 
to all-round general practice, including quantities, estimating and 
superintendence of works in progress. Good references.— \pply 
Box 1221, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1, 

A.R.L.B.A. (35), ex-officer, dise ng aged owing to reduction of : taff, 
has recently held a resp¢ msible appointment under a County Council, 
Ail-round experience. Highest credentials—Address Box 144, clo 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

Ex-Captain, A.R.I.B.A. (34), married, two children, educated 
Dulwich College, ex-A.A. Student ; own practice before war—now 
stranded. Twelve years’ London experience and 2$ in provinces, 
Travelled (pre-war) in Italy, France, Germany and Europe gener ally, 
and Egypt, Palestine and Syria. Capable, intelligent and keen. 
Present salary as chief assistant (now terminating owing to lack of 
work after 24 years) £450.—Box o121, c/o Secretary R.I. BA, 
g Conduit Street, London, W.r. 

A.R.I.B.A. (36) seeks engagement. Varied practical experience 
includes domestic work, clerk of works, management of branch office, 
structural steel design and factory ‘work. Well up in details, 
quantities and general office routine. London or South Coast 
preferred. King’s Prizeman in Construction. (S.K.B. Constr, 
Honours Stage.) Salary by arrangement after interview.—Box 8121, 
c/o Secretary R.1I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.r. 

F.R.I.B.A. recommends youth anxious to get into architect’s 
office as office-boy. Has some taste for draughtsmanship, and 
is willing to learn. Apply Box 2021, co Secretary R.I.B 
» Conduit Street, W.1. 


Minutes V 


At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1921-1922, held on Monday, 19 December 1921, at 8 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 
51 Fellows (including 12 members of the Council), 24 Associ- 
ates (including 2 members of the Council), 3 Licentiates, and a 
number of visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting held on 
5 December 1921, having been taken as read, were agreed as 
correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of :—Ashlin, 
George C., Fellow 1899-1915, Past-President of the Royal In- 
stitute of the Architects of Ireland; Fletcher, E. G., Licen- 
tiate: Stainer, Walter, Licentiate. 

And it was REsoLven that the regrets of the Royal Institute for 
their loss be entered in the Minutes. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election to the vatious classes of membership the gentlemen 
whose names were published in the JouRNAL for 26 November 
19aT.” 

Mr. T. E. Collcutt [F.], Past President, having read a paper 
entitled ‘“‘ A Plea for a Broader Conception of Architectural 
Education,” a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. John 
Slater [F'.], seconded by Sir Reginald Blomfield [F.], R.A., whose 
speech, in his unavoidable absence, was read by the Chairman, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Collcutt by acclamation, 
and was briefly responded to. 

The Chairman drew attention to the framed drawings by Mr. 
William Walcot, now hanging in the Gallery, which had been 
presented to the Royal Institute through the generosity of Mr. 
Walcot and his publishers, and to three volumes on Japanese 
Temples and their Treasures, just presented to the Royal Insti- 
tute by Mr. Gerald A. Kiralfy. 

The proceedings closed at 10.20 p.m. 

* The names and addresses of the candidates, together with the 
names of their proposers, are printed in the present issue under the 
heading ‘‘ Notices.’’ 








